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ARBUTUS. 





BY J. G. WHITTIER, 





I wandered lonely where the pine-trees made 
Avainst the bitter east their barricade, 

And, guided by its sweet 
Perfume, Ll found, within a narrow dell 

Amid dry moss and dead leaves at my feet, 
The trailing spring flower, tinted like a shell ! 


And bending o*er It not Irreverent 

I thought of lives thus lowly clogged and pent, 
Which yet found room, 

Through daily cumberings of deep decay and death, 
To give to Heaven the sweetness of their breath, 

Aud to earth the beauty of their bloom, 
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CHAPTER I. 
AT-TAT! ‘“Hum—ma—’”’ Reat-tat-t ! 
“Yes, my lord—’m’’—rat-tat —‘‘the 
Court''—rat-tat-t-t—“order! Oh, my brief!’’ 
—rat-tat-tat-tat-t-t-t-t! 


“Confound that postman! what does he | 


think I went to the expense of that blessed 
box for? Oh—yaw-v-w’'—rat-tat-tat-t-t ! 

“IT won't gothen, Disturbing the pleas- 
antest dream I ever had in ny life—seeing 
and hearing inyselfin full court pleading 
with a real brief. Heigho! shall I ever have 
one in inv waking hours, I wonder?’ Rat- 
tat—rat-tat ! 


“The deuce take that infernal postman! ' 


Ix he blind’ And what an hour to expect 
any one to be in chambers! I won't go. It 
cuit be a letter from Mary at this time of 
nizht. Dear Mary, if my dream 
Rat-tat-tat-t-t-t-t—rat-tat ! 
“By Jove, IL can't stand this! Why, the 
fire's cloin out, and where are the matches 





I wonder? There !"’—rat-tat-t—“there goes | 
lat tiresome creature, Fellows’ beer-bottles | 
—t>wn—smash !—and I shall have to pay | 


for beer and bottles both. 

“I wish he'd keep away. Oh, Mary, what 
Would you say if you could see that mess, 
and scent the stale tobacco perfuine of the 
rooins your dainty fingers ornamented ?” 


At this point of my somewhat sentimental | 


though also pathos-like soliloguy, 1 had 
succeeded in getting a light and finding my 
door, whence I hastened to the outer one, at 
Which the rather low but persistent knocks 
Were still continued untiringly. 


my usual London work-a-day self, namely, 
4 brietless barrister, anxiously waiting for 
tie period when either his talents should 
be called into play, and he get a brief and a 
Wile together, or his sinall private means 
Siould be exhausted, and he and Mary re- 
duced ty despair, I drew myself up, smooth- 
«1 uy ruttied locks, strove to forget how 
uch imore probable my ruin than my 
Success had seemed of late, tried to look 
hopeful, indifferent, or, better yet, desper- 
“ely angry, aS a busy, interrupted man 
Siould look, demanded, as I opened the 
door, “Who's there, and what do you 
want?’ in a highly fierce and injured tone 
—at least, so evidently thought the attacker 
of my knocker, for instead of the grufftones 
of ny expected enemy, the postman, a 
de precating, gentle voice pleaded, “Oh, 
picase sir, don’t be angry; 1 know I have 
disturbed you; but hear ine, sir, please hear 
ne, and help us—help us if you ean!” and 
the opened door diselosed to inv bewildered 
gaa «young woman's slight form. She 
Was So closely mufHed that IL eouid not see 
her face, but her trembling voice and shiv- 
ering tigure betrayed her emotlon, inde- 
pendently of the clasped hands raised 
® Unploringly towards ine as ber speech 
ended. I stwuod ustuunded, eu barrassed, 
doubting what to do or Say. 

Here was I, Ralph Humphry, aged twen- 
ty-nine years and six months. standing all 
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alone in my chambers—nay, I believe at 
that hour ofthe night (it was nearly eleven) 


whole court and range of chambers, and 
just before me, inside my door—for, fearful 
of my anger as she seemed, she had resol ute- 
ly entered as soon as it was opened 
without waiting an 


a pretty girl, for very pretty she was, in 
spite of cheeks pale as death, and eyes red 
and swollen with weeping. Yes, there she 
stood, looking imploringly at me, and in- 
voking mny help earnestly, pathetically— 
what the deuce for ? What should I answer? 
what did she want? what would Mary say ? 
Iinposter she was not—no, I was sure of 
that ; a client she could not be. 

What did she take me for? what could I 
say? For the life of me I couldn’t answer 
that impassioned appeal by a cool, matter-of- 
fact, ‘What is it you want?” so I stood 
thinking all the above, and staring like a 
fool, I believe, for about a minute, when she 
spoke again. 

“Save hii, sir—oh, save him! 
did it, indeed he never did. 

“Oh, won’t you try and save him? I know 
you could; I feel it, 1 feel it here,’ she said, 
pressing her hand on her heart. 


he never 
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I was about the only human soul in the | 


| fetched my list of criminal cases of the past 


invitation — stood a | 
young, and, as the raised veil now disclosed | 


| 


| expected, at being relensed from detailing 


| of the accused's guilt, as I skimined over 
| the facts attested at the inquest. 





“Oh, sir, | 


you won't say no, likethe rest of them, for 
I know you are too kind—too good; you 


will plead for him, and save him from—from 


—oh, William—my William!—and that— | 


that—dreadful—dreadful death !”’ 


a light had broken inon me. My dream— 
wus it coming true? and in what an extraor- 
dinary manner. 

But this only glanced through my mind. 
| 1 crushed that thought down with all its ac- 
| coinpanying images,collected iny idexs,sum- 


The last words were scarcely audible, but | 


moned ali my senses, and became a rational | 


inan again. 

First, I brought the poor girl into ny room 
made her sit down and drink aglass of wine, 
luckily IT had one bottle left of my god fa- 
ther’s Christinas present, and then, when 
she was a little Inore coinposed, I asked her 
to tell me how I could help her. 
| “By pleading for Williain, sir,’’ she re- 


if you would plead for him, and tell them 
he is not guilty, only——” She hesitated, 
seeined strugyling to gather all her resolu- 
tion, and then flushing a litthe, added hur- 


plied ; ‘‘you area barrister,a great mnan,and 
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I was startled and shocked also, but never- | 
theless managed to say, calinly, ‘Tell me | 
his other name and that of his employer, 
then l can find the account here,” and I 


year. 


“Bertram is William's other name, and 
his employer was Mr. Levingstone,”’ she 
replied, and she looked relieved, as I 


any more of the particulars fraught with so 
much horrorand tnisery to herself. 

TI remembered the names and case well, 
and that not a doubt had rested in my mind 


However, I now read it over more care- 
fully, but still with the same result. Nota 
loophole of escape for William Bertram ap- 
peared in all that conclusive evidence. I 
pored long over the case as an excuse for 
my own reflections. At last I looked up to 
meet those same earnest, wistful eyes. 

“Yes, 1 know, I know it all,’ she said, 
before 1 could speak, ‘‘and how it reaas. It 
is burnt in upon my heart as with a red-hot 
iron, and he says 80 too, 

“But for all of that, he is not guilty. Oh, 
sir, won't you believe it ?—he is not, indeed | 
guilty. 

“Hasan innocent man never been punish- 
for acrime he was not guilty of?" she added 
simply and eagerly, not as if attesting a fact 
but seeking information, 

“Surely,’’ I replied; “I am sorry to say, 
more than one or two.”’ 

“IT knew it, I knew it! Oh, Heavenly 
Father, help us!" she cried ; “it seems very 
hard, but even if they do kill him, it won't 
inake him guilty forall that; butthey won't 
—they shan’t—you will plead for him, you 
will help us, and clear him and his name, 
won't you, sir—dear sir?’ 

“My poor girl,”’ said I, “I fear there is | 
little chance, the evidence seeing so clear, 80 | 
convincing ; even with the best counsel in | 
the land, I should fear the result would not 
answer your hopes.”’ 

I spoke slowly, hating the necessity tor 
the words I spoke, yet unable to speak any | 
other. 

She started up, a fire in her eyes, a bright 





' eolor on her check, and, advancing towards 


riedly,as though the words cost her somuch | 
| that she must get them out then, or not at | 
Vhoroushly aroused by the exertion to | all, “Only we are so poor, we cannot pay as 


others can and as you ought to be paid.” 
Alas! for my 
golden one there! She paused for a reply as 
it seemed. 
Her quivering lips and eager eyes asked 
the questions her voice failed to utter. What 


| should Ido? It I plraded, the die would 
| be cast forever, all gained for nothing, or 
| lost, and for nothing also; no, I could not 


| do it; I raised my eyes again to her face. 


| Somehow, Mary’s face seemed there too, but 


not with approval of my decision written on 
it; her eyes and the girl's both looked the 
sume look, so I hastily said, “My poor girl, 
betore I pledge inyself to take up this case 
you must tell me explicitly all the circum- 
stances; first, who it William?’ I asked, 
and I siniled. 

She gave no answering smile, only looked 


| at me more imploringly, and not the faintest 


color tinged ber pale cheek asshe promptly 
replied, “Heis my lover, sir, and would 
have been my husband this Summer, if—if 
this dreadful thing had not happened. 


| “Heisin prison, charged with——’ her 


very lips grew pale, and she quivered all 
over convuisively, before she added dis- 
tinctly, but very, very low, ‘‘the murder of 
his employer; Unt be did not do it, he did 
not do it, sir, indead !’’ 

How eagerly, and with what a different, 
passionate tone were those last words ut- 
tered ! 


dream—my brief was a | 


ine, she laid one hand lightly on my arim 
and looked steadtastly in my face. 

“No need to choose your words,”’ she | 
said. 

“I know you too believe him guilty. If | 
not, you would struggle to the last, even 
with no bope at all, ere an innocent man | 
should be sent to an early grave with such 
black, terrible infamy on his name as that. 

“Now, listen. When William was first 
taken I flew to him; I knew he would want 
me, and—he would not see me. Fora whole 
long mouth 1 went and waited patiently 
every day, and yet he would not see me; 
and then—once—-when nearly mad I think 
with grief, and longing, and desperate de- 
spuir—I, yes, even I, let myself think for 
one tnomnent that he might be such a thing 


as you now believe hiin.’ 

She paused, The reimembrance of this, 
the one momentin her life, when she was, 
as she considered, guilty of want of faith in 
ber lover, over; owered her with shame— 
shame never felt for a moment when speak- 
ing of her lover himself, or her love and de- 
votion to him. 

Ob depth and truth of woman's love! 
Had Jessie Ward's lover been as he was in 
the days of prosperity, her cheeks would 
have dyed crimson atthe mere thought of 
spe iking what she was about to tell ine. 

Now, once recovered from the memory of 
that moment's falseness her trust in her 
lover, they remained purely inarble as ever 
though she proceeded to address ine. 

“It wasonly for a moment,"’ she said, 
“and after that I went straight into the pris- 
on with the turnkey. 

“He us a good sort of man, and he opened 


| to others, and 


if 
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the door, and I went in without leave, and 
wont and knelt down before William, and 
put my hands upon his knees, 

“He was sitting on his chair, with his poor 
worn face hid in bis hands, and he did not 
know but itwasthe turnkey till be felt my 
hands upon his knees, and then—now tmark 
Mr. Humphry—then he jumped up, and he 
took hold of me as he used to, but he did 
not kiss me,he held me away from him and 
looked into my cyes with «a sad, asking, yet 
stern look for a full iminute. 

“Then he folded me in his arms, and said, 
‘Thank God, Jessie knows better than to 
believe it!’ and then my heart bounded and 
I clung to him. 

“TL knew he was ny own 
whatever tnizght happen. 

“Now say, could he have looked me in 
the face and pressed ime to his heart, just as 
he did inthe old happy = times, if murder 
had written a black secret there?” 

She waited, calinly, triumphantly, for my 
reply. Heaven knows, I inay have been 
only a weak fool when I thought myself a 
judge of human nature ; perhaps she bad 
inspired me with her own enthusiastic 
trust. 

Whatever it was, my eyes felt ddim as they 
still looked into hers, and iny voice sound. 
ed strangely husky as I simply answered as J 
thought—"No.”’ 

Then she told me how she had tried to 
persuade William to have counsel; how he 
had always refused, saving he had not 
enough money, and that it insight be that 
God would prove the truth in Hisown way, 
sooner or later, for he was innocent; if not, 
he wascontent to die now, since she was 
true tohim still; how she had at last sue 
ceeded in arousing something of his old 
spirit, which sudden sorrow and trouble had 


William atill, 


| so stunned and crushed out, and hud at last 


won his consent to try and get good counsel 
for him; bow she had been to some, and 


| they had not time to listen to anything not 


coining through a solicitor in the regular 
way—Whatever thatimeantshe did not know; 
they had listened till she 
spoke of poverty, and then had grown grave 
and stern,and said they could do nothing—it 
was too clear a case; then camegthe wistful 
look atime again, the question of life or 
death, silently asked. 

1 did not hesitate this time. She had also 
told ine how she and William had been 


| playfellows in childhood, betrothe lin very 


early youth; lost their parents both; both 
worked earnestly, hopelully, with the pro- 
spect of marriage in the future as their re- 
ward, 

I thought of Marygonec, an dof her y 
then pledged tayselt to wet is 
Willian Bertrawn; stagdiny accused of 
ful murder’? with 
stances ! 

Hler thanks were few, more looked than 
spoken, and after I had yained froin ber as 
many particulars as IT could connected with 
her lover, and of the of the 
crime of which he was accused, I asked 
what had induced her to come to tie, as yet 
an unknown tnan on circuit, and why 
had said she knew I was kind and clever. 

She hz. f smiled, the tirst look o. the sort I 
had seen on that woe-stamnped tice, as she 
replied, “I have heard Mr. Fellows Udk to 
Mrs. Granton about vou very often, sir, and 
tell her what talents he was sure vou posses 
sed, and what a pleader you would be when 
you caine to be well known.” 

Poor Fellows! he is tore of a true friend, 


ith 
counsel for 
“wil- 


ayyravaling eciIreut- 


COs sslon 


she 


then, with all his beer-drinkiug, tsbaceo- 
sinoking propensities, than tmiany a tere 
refined Pylades. 

I won't feel ashamed of hin the nexttime 
he hitches hitmsel! on to me in the Temipie 
walk — at least, | won't if he bas mot tliat 


biackguard coat on and the clay pipe in his 
mouth. 

“Well,” said I, ‘tiny cleverness is only a 
possible bidden treasure as you you see, 
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Does my kindness rest on equally specula | He had proved himself, young as he was, 
| well qualified fur the 


she re- | 


tive grounds?"’ 
“Oh I know you are kind, sir,’ 


plied, ‘for a long time ago we saw you stop | 
tohelpa lithe girl pick up her basket of | 
dropped apples, though you were in a great | 


hurry, tor you ran so fast into these rooms 


as s00n as vou had done, and William — he | 


was walking with inethen, sir—eaid he was 
sure you must be a very kind-hearted man 
to hinder all your law business to help a 
little girl like that. 

“It was the thought of that day inade me 
bold to come here to-night, when I koew 
you were at nome and alone, and rap till 
you let ine iv. I knew you would come at 
axt."’ 

“So my reputation is rising and spread- 
Ing,” though I, “ifonly ina homely way. 
The old saying, ‘Every one knows Totn- 
fool, &o. LTinusttell Mary of this. She 
will ride the old hobby, ‘Kindly acts, how- 
ever small, always bring good results to the 
actor,’—neo end—ay, to the very death — on 
thestrength of it.” 

When wy singular client and I were 
about to part with the understanding that I 
was to have an interview with William on 
the morrow as early as possible, for time 
was short and work plenty, she hesitatingly 

juced before ine a small yurse, and 
Rieakiante said, “If you would not mind 
its being so very little, sir. 

“It is all I have—what Il have been saving 
up to help furnish our rooms with; but 
William has more, and you will have that, 
too, as s00n as he can get it, and whatever I 
can earn beside, if you will not mind its 
being so very little. Please, sir, take it.’ 

**Keep it, at any rate till I have earned it, 
Miss Ward,’ I said, gently foreing back 
the purse into her reluctant handa, “Let 
us wait for the result of ny exertions ere I 
claim their reward." 

As it was then nearly one o'clock and the 
poor little nursery governess—for such she 
was — had two miles to walk to Mrs, 
Granton's I put on my hat, and escorted 
her safely thore. Yr 

Her extreme gratitude was much more 
than the act deserved, for the walk through 
the still nignt under the bright stars and 
biue sky in the coinparatively quict streets 
was refreshing. 

It helped ine to gather my thoughts about 
me, and concentrate them on the weighty 
business whieh had sosuddenly been thrust 
toto inv idle hands, 

The life or death —the good name or 
{gnominy—of a fellow-creature; that poor, 
pale girl; and the trial=-the pleading, and— 
why, Mary will read it all! Ay, do your 
best, Ralph Hump'ry! 





CHAPTER ITI. 
THEN Ralph Humphry returned home 
he set himself to study once more 
\\ with intense care every circuinstance 
every syllable connected with the committal 
of William Bertram for wilful murder. 
Now, when such anew light shone upon 
the case, when the seounedl wet changed in 
his iimagination from an ungrateful, cold- 
blooded villain into a wrongly condemned, 
suffering martyr, surely he would be able 
to find some loophole of escape, some ell- 
but invisible link, which he had hitherto 
overlooked, in the inissing chain of evidence 
—and what personal interest he had in tind- 
ing it now! 

His name would come prominently be- 
fore the public for the first time—oome, too, 
in such & manner as to render the public ex- 
ovedingly alive to his every word and action, 
for he would suddenly oome forward to 

rove innocent a man of whose guilt there 

vad hitherto arisen not one doubt in the 
publio mind. 

Ralph's reputation for talent, his success 
in life, all were at stako—risked Imprudent- 
ly, perhaps, but still irretrievably risked 
on this hopeless case, which he had pledged 
himself to conduct. 

Surely, surely then, with intellect sharp- 
ened,attention brightened by these thoughts 
he must find some clue to adiscovery, some 
little foundation, on which to begin the 
arduous work of overturning the verdict of 
the ooroner's jury, the apparent conviction 
of every attendant on the inquest. 

Eagerly the young barrister scanned the 
paper he held, weighed over and over again 
every word there recorded, but in vain; 
and when at length, with a long-drawn 
sigh and knitted brow, he laid the paper 
down, he wondered at bimselfto tind that 
such clear proof of circumstances, absolute- 
ly necessitating yuilt as it seemed, had not 
in the slightest shaken the newly-felt con- 
viction impressed on his mind by Jessie 
Ward, that, in spite of all the evidence, all 
the suspicious circumstances, Bertram 
was atill an Innocent tan. 

The tacts of the case as proved on the 
inquest were these :— 

Mr. Levingst. ne was a hale, strong, mid- 
die-aged man, the head of a London imercan- 
tile house, which, though not very large, 
did a great deal of business ina quiet way, 
and put 4 good deal of money into the pock- 
eta of its owners, who were Mr. Laovingstone 
himself, the ohief and only active partner 
in the business, his younger brother, who 
spent most of lis time abroad, and a Mr. 

icarbo, asleeping partner, whose name 
only appeared in the conveniently obscure 
monosyllabie contraction “Co.,"’ which fol- 
lowed the “Levingstone Brothers’ that 
desiguated the firm in the minds of the 
mercantile world. 

Willian Bertram had been taken intothe 
house by Mr. Levingstone as junior clerk 
when almost too young even for that post, 
out of compassion for the friend|ess, 
orphaned condition of the boy, whose wid- 
owed mother, and ber last illness, be had 


often heard spoken of while staying at the 
clergyman's of the country par where 
Ww was born, 
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| 


post bestowed on 
hin, and steadily though gradually ad vanc- 
ed in accurate knowledge of his duties and 
strict ‘ulfilinent of them, till he rose at the 
end of a few vears to be head clerk and oon- 
fidential inan, enjoying the perfect trust | 
and even friendship of bis employer, who 
had treated hiin latterly more as a friend 
and partner than a mere servant of the 
house. 

Mr. Levingstone lived at Richmond, but 
having neither wife nor family, he bad also 
a couple of rooms fitted up at his office in 
the city, which he often occupied when bus- 
iness or social engagements detained him 





late in town. 

No one else lived in this house. The 
place was kept in order by an old woman 
who lived in a court hard by, and, except 
during working hours, when the troop of 
clerks and porters made it life-like and stir- | 
ring enough, the old rainbling city house | 
was as desolate and gloo:ny a dormitory as | 
man could well find. 

But Mr. Levingstone never seemed to | 
feel it so; he wasa sensible, quiet, rather | 
reserved, kind-hearted man, contented with | 
very simple accommodation, and never | 
happier than when deep inthe most busi- | 
nes#-like and busy details of his occupa- 
tion. . 

After being up half the previous night 
he was often found by his clerks already 
seated at his desk, and writing indefatiga- 
bly, when they arrived early to thelr own 
day's work. 

it was after young Bertram had held his 
new appointment nearly ayear, when his 
unfortunate ermnployer occupied for the last 
time his favorite bachelor quarters at the 
warehouse. 

He had one or two dinner engagements, 
and remained for two or three nights in the 
city, being also particularly busy with the 
half-yearly examination ofthe books. One 
night he caught cold, and feeling slightly 
feverish sent for his doctor. 

Singularly enough, though by no means 
a fanci‘ul man, he was always nervous 
about his health; and but for his good for- 
tune in having a sensible and honest M. D. 
for friend and physician, would have injur- 
ed a very oncolient constitution by constant- 
ly employed remedies for imaginary symp- 
tors, 

This time’ however, Mr. Cowper laugh- 
ingly congratulated him on having what 
seven he really allowed to be rather a bad 
cold, and assured him it would be prudent, 
though by no means absolutely necessary, 
to stay where he was for two days longer. 

“Don'tgo out till Thursday,”’ said the 
doctor; “if you do not, and take the inedi- 
cine I will send, not the ghost of a cough or 
the shadow of fever will Be left for you to 
nurse, 

“Itisa misfortune, isn’t it?’ he added 
sinilingly, for he considered it wise as well 
as amusing torally his friend on the one 
weak point—‘“true, nevertheless. I'll look 
in if I canon Wednesday evening, and see | 
if I'm not a good prophet.”’ 

Wednesday came, and meanwhile the 
books had been nearly all examined. They | 
were clear, accurate, and coincided exactly 
with Mr. Levingstone’s private inemoranda. 
Hoe'was pleased, praised Bertram, and said 
he had never found them 80 accurate before. 
They had cone to the last account, and were 
deep in its contents, when Mr. Ricarbo’s 
arrival banished the clerk from Mr. Leving- 
stone's room, 

Tho visit did not last long, as that gentle- 
man, who rarely visited the premises, had 
merely called to inquire after his friend's 
health; but when he was gone the task was 
not resumed, since he had told Mr. Leving- 
stone at parting that he thought he looked 
rather feverish, and recommended his leay- 
ing business for that day at least. 

*T suppose I must take his advice, Ber- 
train,’’ said Mr. Levingstone. 

“1 do feel rather feverish, and we can 
easily finish that Dutch list to-morrow | 
early, though I wanted very much to get | 
through it now, as I told him, for that last | 
tive thousand pounds is not clearly made | 
out yet, you know.” 

Bertram assented, and rather wistfully | 
regarded, first his nearly settled ledger, and | 
then his master, who looked, as Bertram 
thought, as well as ever he did in his long 
life. 

However, Mr. Ricarbo probably knew 
best, and he withdrew once mure, leaving | 
Mr. Levingstone trying to read Macaulay's 
History of England, and probably more 
restless with his unfinished business than 
he would have been, had he gone through | 
a dozen more accounts. 

Ah! what indeed, but that old weakness, 
hy pochondriac anxiety, could have induced 
Mr. Levingstone to delay business of any 
sort unnecessarily, even furan hour! 

Bertrain was fuily ocoupied the remain- 
der of the day, and did not have any more 
conversation with the merchant till towards 
evening, When, according to previous agree- | 
ment, he repaired to the sitting room to join | 
him at dinner. 

The clerks had all left; the old woman, | 
too, had taken herself off for the night, the 
doors were all secure ; the coffee-house wai- 
ter had paid his last visit and clerk and 
master sat together over their wine before | 
business was again alluded to. 

Then, on Mr. Levingstone’s once more 
pane to their day’s occupation, Bertrain | 
ventured to ask some question about the | 
Dutch affairs, and to submit a letter to bis 
employer, which he thought it would be 
well to send without delay, as he had sor:ne | 
suspicion that other sums which should have | 
coue frou: that quarter, and indeed were, | 
acoording to their Dutch correspondent, | 
already sent, had nevertheless not yet | 
found their way into the banker's hands. 

He did not trouble Mr. Levingstone with | 
any details, nor mention the amount he be- | 








| would come to see us to-night, and I 


' here last,’’ said the doctor. 
had ?”’ 


EVENING POST.. 

a nee an 7 iaeteenene ee eeenonent 
lieved would show deficient on the bank- 
er’s books, ashe did not wish to excite 
him, but inerely sub:nitted to him his own 
letter, and asked if it were not sufest to des- | 
patch it at once. 

The answer was, certainly; he had been 
quite right to think of it, and the missve 
had better be sent off immediately by that 
night's post. 

“Enclose it to Mr. Ricarbo,”’ said Mr. 
Levingstone; “he can read and forward it 
to bis friend there; then it will get into the 
master’s hands at once, and if anything is 
wrong among the underlings, it will be 
discovered. 

“Would you mind taking it to the post 

ourself, rtram, directly? only don’t 
be long gone, because Mr, Cowper said he 


don't want to go to the door myself to let 





hin in.” 

William started with the letter. He had | 
to post this, and do eno more errand for Mr. 
Levingstone. 

It took him altogether about a quarter of 
an hour; certainly not more than twenty 
ininutes, 

When he returned he found his master 
rather flushed—looking feverish, as Mr. 
Ricarbo had observed ; however, he seeined 
very quiet, remarkably so indeed since he 
did not refer to the letter again, and he 
hardly uttered a word till Mr. Cowper 
arrived, which he did in about an hour 
after wards. 

The good doctor laughed and chatted, 
congratulated himselfand his patient on 
the exact fulfilment of his prophesy as to 
his recovered health, pronounced him quite 
well, and left, afteralong call, with the 
laughing injunction, “Don't forget your 
physic, Lovingstono, and make the most of 
it, for it’s the las 
long time.’ 

The physic—a powder and draught—was 
taken very soon after the doctor's departure 
and still Mr. Levingstone detained his 
clerk, now again talking on many and vari- 
ous subjects, and seeming to enjoy their 
tete-a-tete, till at length, observing the late- 
ness of the hour, he asked if Bertram would 
mind remaining there that night, offering 
his own rooin, and adding that as he sud- 
denly felt very drowsy, he should remain 
where he was on the sofa. 

The young man, however, would not hear 
of occupying his master's room, and declar- 
ed if he remained in the sitting-room, so 
would he, and sleep in the easy chair where 
he now was. 

Mr. Levingstone muttered something, 
but appeared very much overpowered with 
drowsiness, and soon afterwards Bertram, 
believing him asleep dozed also. 

The heavy, oppressed breathing of the 
sleeper on the sofa, prevented Bertrain’s 
doze from lengthening into sound sleep, 
and after a tine he roused up, and going 
close to the sofa, tried to rouse its occupier 
from what seeined so uneasy a slumber. 
In this, however, he did not succeed; Mr. 
Levingstone only groaned the more, and 
seeined less comfortable than before. 

All his own inclination to sleep was 
thoroughly banished. 

William sat down near the sofa, and 
watched the sluinberer somewhat uneasily, 
and thus the hours of the early morning— 


t you'll have from me for a 


| for morning it had grown into ere they had 


eitherof them thought of repose — wore 
away, and soon the old woman arrived to 
sweep out the counting-house, and put all 
in order for the day. 

No sooner did Bertram hear her than he 
summoned her to his master’s room, and 
alter hearing his own opinion contirmed by 
her, that all was not right with Mr. Leving- 
stone, he bade a clerk, who hadalso arrived 
to go with all speed for Mr. Cowper. 

nilessthan an hour the doctor stood | 
again by the sotaofthe unfortunate mer- 
chant, and William heard, with blanched | 
cheeks and sorrowing heart, that his em- | 
ployer was dying—that nothing could save | 
1im—he would never speak again. He had | 
been poisoned ! 

Low but distinct wasthe tone in which | 
the fearful word was uttered ; and 
was the look at the young cler 


iercin 
which | 


| acoompanied it. 


‘‘He has been poisoned, and since I was 
‘*W hat has he | 


‘Nothing but the medicirie, sir,”’ replied 


| William. 


} 
“There is the bottle and the paper on the | 
table beside him; he has taken nothing else 
since you leit. | 

“Oh, don't say he is going to die, Mr. 
Cowper. | 

‘He cannot Lave swallowed poison, and | 
since you left—it is impossible." 

While William, greatly agitated, uttered | 
these words hastily and alinost incuberently | 
the doctor watched him gravely, nay, stern- | 
ly, but he said nothing more except to ask if | 
any one else had been with Mr. Leving- 
one that evening. 

When anewerel in the negative, he again | 
looked at the clerk, but more sorrowfully, | 
and shook his head. ‘ 

He knew nothing whatever of William | 
except the mere fact of his position in the 
counting-house and the eonlidenes reposed 
in him by his employer. 

Mr. Levingstone died in a few hours, hav- 
ing sunk from uneasy sleep into a lothargy, | 
und thence to that sleep from which there is | 
no waking in this world. © 

His brother, hastily telegraphed for, ar- 
rived; affection, little shown during life 
seemed to be aroused by death. 

He really felt his loss deeply, bewailed it 
loudly, and was frantic for vengeance on the | 
murderer. 

A hasty examination of the affairs proved 
alargesum missing which sbould have 


| been there. 


The Dutch correspondent proved it had 
been sent; the English bankers that they 





- ae, 
had received and paid it over to Mr. Ley. 
ingstone’s order as usual, but had not pra, 
ceived it back again to place to his acooy 
on their books, 4 = 
alone, 


It 7 William Bertram, and he 
who had the management of al) the inoney 
transactions. 7 

No one was aware, till he had himself 
stated the tact, that this sum: was inissing. 
Mr. Levingstone had never named it even 
to his partners; the bankers theselves 
only knew it had been inquired for at their 
hands, and that it was absolutely gone. 

Was it likely Mr. Levingstone woul 
have kept such a matter secret had he him. 
self really known ¥ it? 

Did he know of it? The clerk asserted 
that hedid; but was such an assertion to 
the credited ? 

Was it not more than likely—a positive 
certainty indeed—that he should have men- 
tioned the matter to Mr. Ricarbo, connected 
as that gentleman was with the very house 
whence the money had been sent, had he 
been aware of it when he called, at the very 





| time, according to the clerk, when the inaj. 


ter was re, discussed ; of course it wus, 
Did he do it 

No, Mr. Ricarbo never heard a syllable of 
the missing thousands till after his partner's 
death. 

On the other hand, it was well known 
that Bertram had been eagerly desirous of 
marrying for some years, 

Money was the only thing waited for; of 
late he had spoken to more than one of his 
fellow clerks of the fact that his marr 
day was near; the money had come then. 
How ?—that was the question. 

True, the suin stolen could not be traced 
to him, nor could it be traced in any other 
direction, since noone could have had ao- 
cess to it but himself or his employers, and 
there was no probable or possible motive for 
fixing the thelt on any other rson. The 
suin was most likely in safe hiding at this 
very moment. 

Was it not more than probable that his 
employer had himself detected the discrep. 
ancy in bis books on looking them over on 





that night; that the question bad arisen be- 
tween the clerk and himself; thatthe sus. 
picions of the master, the fears of the ser- 
vant, had been both aroused, and that the 
latter had been urged to the speedy com- 
mission of this horrible crime by sudden 
dread of detection. 

As to hisown detail of the interview be. 
tween his victim and biinself, it depended 
solely on his own assertion, and was, of 
course, avery clumsily-constructed inven- 
tion of his own, to ward off from hiinselt, 
by partial adinission, the suspicion certain 


to be felt by others when the disappearance 
of the sum ine known after the mur- 
der. 


This disappearance itself gave all that was 
needed—a motive of direct certainty, con- 
viction, whither suspicion had already point- 
ed her black tinger. 

Mr. Levingstone’s young, contidential 
clerk, he alone was the thief—he alone 
could be his murderer! 

What horrible ingratitude! what fearful 
depravity !—so young, too, and such a ovuld- 
blooded murder! 

So spoke the public, one and all. The 
younger Levingstone was furious and wild 
to have at once. the life of his brother's de 
stoyer. 

Bertram was arrested on the instant. 

The inquest was held. It was proved that 





on the evening of the murder no one had 
been in the house of Mr. Levingstone alter 
the clerk’s departure, except Bertram and 
the doctor. 

The latter swore that he had left his pa 
tient recovering fast, nay, absolutely well, 





in the company of the ae clerk only. 
Inthe morning he bad found him dyin 

while the latter, oriminating Limselfin his 
eager desire to inake out a plausible story, 


| declared, not only that he had taken noth- 


ing bnt his medicine, which he himself saw 
him swallow, but that he had never lef 
him fromthe moment of his own depar- 
ture. 

As to the medicine, the doctor de to 
having prepared that with his own hand, 
he often did what his friend Mr. Leving- 
stone took, and that he bad sent him halt 8 
dozen powders and draughts coinposed ez- 
actly the same; five ot each the patient had 
already taken with benefit, and as to the 
sixth, it must bave had the same effect if 
administered without being tampered 
with. 

Besides, the post mortem examination 
proved, what the doctor had before su® 
rected, that the crime had been comm 
in the most common and ignorant fashion. 
The poison was discoverable in the system 
at the first glance, and was enough to bavé 
destroyed two men. 

The guilty party was evidently totally 
ignorant of the elements of chemistry. 

So was Willian Bertram; and as,stunn 


| horror-stricken, he gave, when called 0, 


the history of that last day of his unfortua 


| ate inaster's life, in a dull, distrait way, 


who listened, while they shuddered at be 
prisoner's dogged insensibility, wonde 
ut the indifferent manner in which he a 
clearly convicted himself, repeating every 
statement like a well-learnt lesson. the 
Not a doubt of his guilt was felt in 
mind of any one present on the inquest. 
Many were almost glad when they beard 
him committed for trial, 80 hardened, my, 


so stupidly brutal did they consi 


youth whom Mr. Levingstone hadjregardeg 
with perfect confidence and_ affection, 


| whose cleverness and aptitude for b 


he had so much admired. 
Some few, as they talked over the — 


said, ‘What a fool he wasto say he a 


had been in the house, or to stay there 
all after once administering the palaces 
“Why, if he had but gone off home bere 
morning, perhaps no one would ever 
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—— i i thal 
a of him, in spite ot the money; but 
thougnt men who do such 


1s— peo le sa 
there Irn downrig t idiots, as to proving 
their own guiltaiter; and I Lan sure this tel- 
low does, with a vengeance - . 
Sucu were the comments on the inquest 
nd its result, and something like them: had 
aol the thought in Ralph Humphrys 
mind while reading the account of it at first; 

‘ ven sue 
at 1 over W illiam’s own history of that day 
and evening, more especially us the letter 
rejating tothe money sid to have been 
sent w Mr. Ricarbo had never, that gentle- 
wan said, when appealed to, been received. 
Every word William Bertram suid seemed 
» prove himself so clearly the guilty per- 

' 
it is very ony soll said Ralph to hitmn- 
self, as he threw down the paper in de- 
spalr “Well, I'L go and see this poor fel- 
jJow myself to-morrow. 

“Lf he is not guilty—and Jessie has some- 
how inade me as sceptical on that »yint as 
hers-if—it is the most inysterious business 
it ever Was my tate to hear of.”’ 

Then the young barrister sat In a brown 
study for half an hour; then dipped into 
several books, whence to draw helps and 
hints a8 to the line of defence best to follow 
inthe conduct of his Case ; then looked 
overatong list of old criminal trials, to 
seek some guide to a possible way for escape 
for William; and finaliy, as the spring 
morning began to dawn, hastened to bed, to 
dreain onee more of brief and fortune, and 
best of all, of Mary as his wite, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





The Raven’s Tower. 





BY W. E. B. 





for all your stale traditions of the Hartz 

mountains,” exclaimed a dark hook- 
nosed student seated in the farthest corner 
of the room. “I have a poor opinion ot 
your Prussian monster—your spectre of 
the Brocken. He is a sulky spirit, and but 
seldom shows his cloudy form. 

“The Devil’s Pulpit, the Witches’ Altar, 
Walpurgis Eve, or Devil’s Sabbath, fine 
names, no doubt; they have enticed many 
a credulous traveiler to the inhospitable re- 
gion of the Hartz, to send hiin back again 
grumbling at being swindled into visiting 
a series of mole hills dignitied by the naine 
of mountains, remarkable tor nothing but 
bad roads, intamous fare, charcoal burners, 
miners, and roguish landlords.” 

“Hhis any present ever passed through the 
Hollenthal or Valley of Hell?’ uttered a 
burly quick-speaking voice from behind 
a dense cloud of tobaceo smoke in the right 
hand corner of the room, adjoining the 
fire. 

“Not vet,’ was the general answer. 

“Well you should,” he continued. ‘For 
my part Lean recount the history of each 
erag-built turret, and the legends of all 
gloomy hollows in the pass."’ 

“How came you by this local knowledge, 
burseh?"’ 

‘I tirst drew breath at Hirschsprung, the 
centre of the Hollenthal ; my father was 
the principal guide to Moreau in his famous 
retreat through this romantic valley, and 
the glory achieved by my parent in that 
enterprise determined ime to make myselt 
xequainted with the intricacies of this won- 
drous valley from Freiburg to Steig, with 
the numerous donjons and turrets that 
bristle on the trackless crags, each with its 
tale of deadly crime in days gone by.” 

“IT retiember me of one of these same 
turrets Which bears the name of ‘The Ra 


WOULD not give a glass of sour beer 


now he sighed, and shook his | 


over, or the young girl had learned to love 
her rude betraver. 

“It was suid uiso thet she had left in ber 
| native valleys a young hunteron whoin sho 
had bestowed her heart; that in her abdue- 
tion, she had shrieked to him for assistance, 
and that Vorsflede had left orders with the 
old soldier to watch for the passage of the 
younguter if he should attempt to cross the 

Mark in her pursuit, and the old crone mut- 
| tered in her gossipings that there was little 

doubt but that the hunter would be well 
| cared for, 

“That the lady pined for her liberty, or 
hor lover, was evident to the few inhabi- 
| tants who resided in the dreary neighbor- 
| hood of the turret. She strolled sadly 
| along in her daily walks, followed closely 


| 
} 
| 


descende| to speak, although her silver- 
toned voice was freely used in colloquy 
with the wives and daughters of the hum- 


exceedingly popular. 

“In spite of the old crone’s vigilance, the 
lady obtained several interviews with a 
young man, of fair stature, who came in 
secret to the Hollentihal, and remained oon- 
cealed in the hut of a certain woodinan: 

“His wife entertained the old guardian 
in the front chamber while the lady step- 
ped into the simall back room, to hold con- 
verse wish the stranger, under pretenee of 
cointorting a sick child, 

“Her flight from the donjon was arrang- 
ed; a stout forest nag was concealed within 
a short distanvoe. and the young man was di- 
rected to pass tothe West, when he was re- 
quired to push for the French frontier, 
where he might defy pursuit. 

“The next day, the Graf went ferth to 
hunt at early dawn; the lady left her couch, 
and despite the cries of the enraged bel- 
daine, mounted behind the young man, 
who pushed his willing steed to the appoint- 
ed pass. 

“It isnot known where they crossed the 
path of the Graf, but an hour had scarcely 
elapsed ere the woodman, as he went to the 
exercise of his craft, met the ferocious chief, 
leading the horse of the runaways, with the 
bodies ot the lady and her lover flung 
across the animal's back. 

“Three weeks elapsed cre the woodman 
had courage to venture in the fearful vicin- 
ity of the turreted crag. 

‘“‘He was surprised at the countless flight 
of ravens that hovered around the donjon's 
“he seeined as if they feared to light. 

“The lower gate of the path from the thal 
to the crag was fastened, and the door of the 
dwelling beside the turret was uewly bar- 
red on the outside. 

“It was evident that the Graf and his 
companion hag had lett the place, yet the 
woodinan had not the heart to essay .an en- 
trance till he had suminoned his comrades 
to his assistance. 

“After sone delay passed in useless but 
cautious knocking at the portal, the fores- 
ters broke open the well-fastened door, and 
hastened, with a divining iear, to search 
the turret from its cave-like cellar to the bat- 
tlemented top. 

“A sight of horror excelling aught that 
the records of diabolical maliznity can pro- 
duce, met their astonished sight. 

“The girl was there—alive—a mouthing, 
jibbering maniac. When the brutal Graf 
encountered the fugjtives in the forest, the 
young nen jumped from the horse, and 
with drawn sword dared him to the tight. 

“Vorsflede intimated a desire to parley, 
and, professing unbounded love for the 
lady and respect for her protector, gradually 
drew near to the unsuspecting pair, til, 
watching his opportunity, he Knocked the 
lady from her seat by astunuing blow with 
his left arin, and as the young man started 





ven’s Tower.’ It stands on an isolated rock 
In the inost inaccessible gorge of the moun- 
tain, and surrounded by seenery of the 
most disinal nature in the Hollenthal. 

“It is most likely that the tower was | 
erected, In common with other ee 
and towers in the Hollenthal, somewhere | 
— the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
ury. 

“The chief of it is said to have been a 
proud and eruel lord, fierce in his anger 
4nd untorgiving in his revenge. 

“Altera few years residence, some of his | 
companions died, and others left him for a | 
more congenial land, so that he remained | 
with butone stern and hard old man, in | 
Possession ot the ill-gotten wealth which | 
dad accumulated in inany vears of rapine. | 

“At last, the Graf Vorsflede, for such was | 
the name of the chief, was appointed by | 
ned Ny td to 4 luargraviate on the banks | 

"the Inn, 
“He hastened, with his ancient com pan- 
‘Thin «rus, to sé ture the reward of his ser- 
Vices, and the inhabitants of the Schwars- 
Wud were glad at his departure. 

“But be was not long away; the shadow 
of the tall donjon had? scarcely dialled its 
2 ‘wu round when the dark valley was | 
pe the abode of the Mark Graf, who 
a ‘‘itht with him a fair haired damsel, ot 
“ler ave and most exceedingly beauty. 
ee A grisly dame suppiied the place of the 
ee ee who had been left i charge ot 
sn duties of the Mark; to ner care the. 
; — Kirl was especially confided, during 
“ Punung excursions of Vorsflede. 

‘In her little rambles on the hill side or | 
the ineanderings of the forest streain, | 
old Crone still kept a watehful eye upon | 
ne prisoner, asif she feared that the | 
(i) fend would spirit her away. 
~ — whispered reasons were given by | 
c Bre, © foresters for this especi#] watch- 
Graf ri anc care; it was sud that the Mark 
the par Stolen the girl from ber home in 
hoe of the Bohimer-wald, and 
Pert, + interference of her friends, had | 
er eg her to his donjon in the Hollen- 

“Uli Lue Lereeness of the pursuit were j 


le 





ie 
thee 


— or ow 


forward to catch her, the Grat ran him 
through the body with his hunting sword, 





by the old woman, to whom she never con- | 


ble neighbors, among:whom she became | 
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“The ravens, smelling oarrion, had poised 
with greedly beaks abuve her head; ber last 
remaining strength was used to keep the 
foul creatures froin her food. 

“With blood-stained mouth and ay 
stnile that told the vacant mind, she wel- 
comed the foresters to the groaning tables 
and well spread feast nade by her parents 
to honor her return. 

“The exertion broke the over-strained 
| strings of her heart—she died ere they 

oould remove her from the turret's roof, 
| “The woodmen examined the papers 


| found on the body of the young man, hop- 

| ing to meet with a reference to his home— 

| they found it not—but a letter was discov- 

| ered inthe dressof the girl that showed 

how futile was the jealousy of the Graf, 
how needless his revenge. The young 
man wastho lady’s only brother. 

“Vorsflede was never heard of more. His 
donjon has never again been ten anted ; In- 
deed, such isthe borror of its blood-stained 
walls, that few persons have ever been 
hardy enough, even in the broadest day- 
light, to explore the recesses of the Raven's 
Tower,” 

—— 

THE LORD or THE UMBRELLA.— I here is 
nothing of the caste prejudice of the Hin- 
doos about the Burmans, They declare 
they have caste, but what they call by that 
name is nothing mere than the arbitrary 
settlement by the suinptuary laws of what 
ainan may wear and what is forbidden, 
what language he may use and what must 
be used to hin. A man ‘dies,’ a priest 
“goes back'’—to the blissful seats whence 
he came, a king ‘“‘ascends’’ to one of the six 
heavens of happiness. Similarly, an ordi- 
nary man “walks,’’a mendicant ‘stalks,’ 
a noble “paces with dignified gait,’ 
while a king “inakes a royal progress.’’ 
The latter expression 1s correct as far as 
personages*of the Burmese royal blood are 
concerned. They never go on their own 
legs in the open air. If they do not mount 
‘an elephant, some official is honored with 
the weight of His Majesty on his back. In 
the saine way, while an humble subject 
‘‘eats,’’ a priest ‘assimilates,’ or ‘nourishes 
his body with the almsof the pious;" and 
a king demeans himself to nothing less than 
‘ascending to the lordly board.”’ You tmay 
“call” or “invite’’ an ordinary man; to an 
ascetic you may “suggest an interview.” 
And #0 on through a triple language which 
makes Burmese in the palace an unknown 
tongue to the best foreign scholar, A 
g ntleman, in replying in the affirmative to 
some remark of the Lord of the Golden 
Palace, horrified the court by using a forin 
contrary to what it should be: “I think 
with Your Majesty.” The expression to 
Palace ears was much the same as if some 
one were to say to Her Majesty the Queen 
England: “Right you are, old lady.”’ 

If the proprieties of language are care- 
fully observed, the regulations as to wear- 
ing apparel and ornaments are far more 





“Upon their arrival at the donjon, the | 


lady recovered from her swoon; she was 


taken to the top of the turret, and chained | 
ajive to the dead body of the youth, by the | 


man who had sworn to 
never-ending love 


Graf himself, the 
her so many oaths of 
and adoration. 

“The corpse was fastened to a grating 
fixed in the stone flooring of the turret’s 


~ 


roof; escape was impossible, even if she | 


had wished to court an instant death by pre- 
cipitating herself, with her oflensive bur- 


| den, froin the battlements to the rocks be- 
; neath. 


“The Graf was insensible to her prayers, 
her shrieks for pity; the ruffian who 


live butin her smile, heard her aygonized 
supplications with a sneer, and leit her to a 
slow and dreadful death. 

“He hastened froin the tower, taking with 


| blae 


minute, and guarded with the most jealous 
care. The alinost wretched character of the 
houses of Upper Burinth, as compared with 
those in English territory, is very apparent. 
There he may decorate his kilt with any 
number of representations of the peacock, 
An Upper Burinan would be promptly put 
in jail—he would even run some risk of 
being killed outright—if he ventured upon 
one. Peacocks are for personages of the 
blood-royal. Most people in independent 
territory wear no coats at all; but if they 
do wear coats they mnust be of the simplest 
possible “Chinese cut.”” Long-tailed sur- 
coats and the like are reserved for officials, 
minutely regulated as to buttons, gold or 
otherwise, which tust severely tax the 
memory of informers and chamberlains, 
As we ascend in the social, or rather the 
official seale—tor all dignity comes from of- 
fice or from aspecial grant froin the King 
—distinetions thicken. Naturally, in the 
land of the umbrellaLearing chiefs, the 
largest afford a prominent and obvious 
mode of making rank. The umbrella is 
twelve or fifteen feet high, with an expanse 
of about six feet across. A — man has 
nothing to do with these big umbrellas 
whatever, unless he be einployed to carry 
one over his inastér's head. If he owns an 
uinbrella at all, it must be short and of 
Western dimensions. Royal officials about 
the palace have their utnbrellas painted 
inside; country people and those not 


directly connected with the royal abode 


| must have the palin-leaf of its original col- 


had | 
| robbed her of her virtue and professed to 


him the old crone, and, fastening the en- | 


trance, fled from the Hollenthal with a 
savage determination of completing his re- 
venge. 

“Who oan describe the anguish of the 
young girl when left enchained to the 
bleeding form ot hin who had lost his lite 
in her defence ? left too, without a hope of 
rescue, but in a death of most appalling 
shape. 

‘The heats of the meridian sun and the 
damp dews of oe. which fell alike on 
her unprotected head, were as naught to 
the fearful companionship forced upon this 
gentle creature, in the drear gorges of the 
savage mountain and the biack and endless 
woods. 

“It were vain to attempt a relation of her 
sufferings froin bunger, and its fearful at- 
tendant, thirst. 

“The dullest imagination can conceive the | 
horrors of her gradual decay—till reason 
fled from its oppressed abode, and then—in 
savage obedience to the ungovernable crav- 


| ing, she fastened her teeth in the neck of | 


the half-putrid corse beside her, and glut- 
ted her insane appetite with the fi of 
him she loved. 





or. Some have permission to cover the 
wide surface with pink or green satin; oth- 
ers, more honored, may add a fringe. A 
golden umbrella is given by special grace 
to the highest priest, and the Royal Princes. 
A white urmorella belongs to the King 
alone, and not even the  heir-apparent, 
when such @ person, as ocensionsll y hap- 
pens, exists, is allowed to use it. Matters 
are still further complicated by the nuinber 
of umbrellas. Nine white ones mark the 
King; the heir-apparent has eight golden 
ones; andthe rest of the royal ager 
numbers corresponding to their achieve- 
ments or the regard the King has for them. 
It they achieve too much, however, and 
becomne popular, they die. Dislinguished 
statestinen and generals may have several 
gold umbrellas, which are duly displayed 
on all pubiie occasions and are put up in 
the house in prominent places. These dis- 
tinctions are very tenaciously ueld by. In- 
nocent, unwitung Enylishinen have got 
themselves into serious trouble in Manda 
lay by going about carrying silk umbrellas 
with white covers. The offence is high trea- 
son and imerits death. 

The usage as to Jewelsand precious stones 
is very caretully laid down. Very few be 
sides the King and his kinsfulk may wear 
diainonds. The display of emeralds and 
rubies is restricted in like mnanner; and so 
on with other precious stones ieas estee:ined 
by Burmans. Velvet sandals are allowed 


bw mule bul persvus ol royal blood. 


- ——— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Lirtino THE Har.—The ovalern custom 
of lifting the hat or touching it in saluting 
friends and uaintances is saildte. be an 
abbreviation of an old custoin of savages, 
by which they took off all their clothes anil 
put them on their captors asa sign of sub 
mission. 

‘Tur Worp “Book. '—The word ‘book’ 
is derived from the Saxon. Before the 
invention 6f paper the Saxous ased to write 
on blocks of wood. The wood of the beech 
tree, called in the Saxon language bok, being 
close-grained and hard, was mostly used tor 
that purpose and hence the word book. 


POTATORS.-These valuable tubers, acoord- 
ing to some, were brought into England 
trom Virginia by Llawkina, in 1563; accord- 
ing to others, they, were introduced by Sir 
Walter Raieigh, who, on his return bho:ne- 
ward in 1618, put into an Irish port, where 
he landed a great number of them, which 
multiplied exceedingly, and became, in a 
short tine, very common, both in Ireland 
and England. 

Curtous Facts.—The number three was 
a favorite one with the Druids, and one of 
their ceremonies consisted of three silent 
bows. The most ancient of all recipes 
known to us comes from Egypt, froin an 
ancient papyrus roll, and isa ae for hair 
dye. A Saxon, under King Ethelbert could 
pull the nose ofan enemy if he had three 
shillings to spare, butifhe made the nose 
bleed it costs him five shillings. 


AROUND THE GLoneg.—Jurt before going 
out of office the late Commissioner of Agr- 
culture, confessed that he alone was respon 
sible for 858,381,675 pages of ayricultural 
documents and reports —pages enough to 
reach five times around the globe if pasted 
together, se as to inake a continuous strip; 
reading matter enough to reach ten times 
further than the moon if printed in a sinwle 
line, like a telegraph message on the 
tape. 

Biuke Hen.— The nickname 
given to the state of Delaware. The oriyin 
of the term is said to be this: One Captain 
Cadwell, an officer of the Ist. Delaware reg- 
iment in the Revolution, was very fond of 
game cocks, but inaintained that no cock 
was truly game unless its mother was a 
“blue hen.”” As he was an exceedingly 

opular man, his regiment was called “The 
slue Hen,’ and the tern was afterwards 
transferred to the state and its inhabitants, 


PockreT WatTcHeEs.—It wasin the year 
1477 that pocket-watches were first brought 
from Gerinany. The emperor, Charles V., 
had a watch set as the jowel of his ring; and 
in the Elector of Saxony's stables is to be 
seen a clock in the pommel of bir saddie. 
Charles’ I. had a ring-dial, made vy Dela 
maine, a mathematician, which that) mon 
arch valued so much, that on the morning 
before he was beheaded he ordered it vo be 





sometimes 





| their economy. 


| mouth. 


given tothe Duke of York, with a book 
showing its use. 


How Fisnes Breeatag.— The breathing 
of fishes takes place by means oi their sills. 
The water, which is impregnated by atinos- 
pheric air is taken in at the mouth, and tore- 
ed out again by the apparatus on each side 
oftheneck. Itisthus tnade to pass between 
the gills, which form a comb-like set of vas- 
cular fringes, supported by a system of 
bones termed bronchial arches, and durin 
this passage the air is absorbed by the blood 
of the fish. Fish have little blood, and 
therefore require little oxygen, the oxidized 
blood is confined to a few internal organs, as 
the heart, liver, kidneys, lungs and gills. 
For this reason the flesh of miost fish is white 
and apparently bloodless, 


ANEMONES.—There are forty species of 
animal anemones or actiniw. They are 
beautiful in structure and wonderful in 
They are of a cylindrical 
figure, or pear or funnel-shaped, but often 
like armarigold or rose. They are found 
firmly fixed on the rocks washed by the 
sea. They swell or contract at pleasure, 
They devour fish, crabs, etc., as ell as flesh. 
They spread their nuimerous aris, or ten- 
tacula, and ifone seizes any prey, the rest 
unite in securing it, and carying it to the 
They are hertnaphrodite, and cast 


their young from their mouth; and they 


| often divide and becotne two animals; and 


clined to the 


ou inay cut thein into several parts, whioh 
f torn away, the very shreds become  per- 
fect actiniw. They cannot live in fresi wa 
ter. They have sensitive feelings, shrink 
in case of danger, and enjoy the light, but 
no eyes have been traced. They can detach 
the:nsel ves to float in the sea. 


THe FaItH or THE PRESIDENTS.-Wash- 
ington and Garfield were theonly ones who 
were church members, but all, except one, 
were nen who revered Christianity. Ad- 
ams married a minister's daughter and was 
inclined to Unitarianist. Setiesaes was 
not a believer, at least while he was Chief 
Magistrate. Madison's carly connections 
were Presbytenan. Monroe is said to have® 
flavored the Episcopal Church. John Quin- 
ey Adains was like hisfather. Jackson was 
a Methodist and died in the communion of 
that church. Van Buren was brought up 
in the Reforined Church, but afterwards in- 
Episcopal. Harrison leaned 
towards the Methodjst Church. Tvler was 
an Episcopalian. Polk was baptiaul by a 
Methodist preacher afer his teria of offices 
had expired. Taylor wa inc.ined to the 
Episcopal communion, | Fillsnore attended 
the Unitarian Church. Franklin Pierce 
was a member, but nota comimunicant, ofa 
Congregational church. Buchanan wasa 
Pres — Grant attended the Method- 
ist. ayes’ wifeis a Methodist. He isa 
at ry but attends her church. 
President Garfield was an active member of 
be Church of the Disciples, 
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BARNACLES. 





BY #FIDNKY LANIER, 





My soul ts salling throngh the sea, 
But the prst is heavy aod hindereth me. 
The past hath crusted and cumbrous shells 
That holds the flesh of the cold sea emelis. 
Above my soul, 
The huge waves wash, the high waves roll, 
Each barnacic clingeth and worketh dole, 
And hindereth me from sailing. 
Old Past, let go, and drop in the sea 
Till fathomiess water cover thee ! 
For lam living, but thou art dead ; 
Thou drawest back, I strive ahead 

The day to find. 
Thy shells unbind! Night comes behind, 
1 needs must harry with the wind, 

And trim me best for sailing. 


STRANGERS STILL. 


BY CLEMANTINE MONTAGU. 








CHAPTER XI.—[conTINveEpD.] 

N acool thin dress she walked brightly 
by Brundel's side, shaded from the hot 
sun by a huge umbrella. 

She waa greatly pleased with Lucoombe 
Chine, deciding, like inany another, that it 
was superior to that of Shanklin. 

Brundel entertained her by telling her of 
the great convulsions in ISIS, at Stoel Bay, 
and the landslip at Fast End, where the 
rocks presented 4 seene of grotesque contu- 
sion, littered by dark tnasses of earth, white 
ohalk, and luxuriant veyetation, that seoim- 
ed to show there bad been a war of inani- 
inate inatter. 

Arrived at Bonchurch, they were glad of 
a rest and a good dinner, aller which they 
again started out. 

Cecil cried out with delight to see the 
mansees of fallen rock, covered with roses, 
myrtle and geraniuins, growing in wild 
luxurtanoe. 

She picked the grapes that grew in festoons 
from trve t) tree, praised the ornamental 
oottage, and baliny air, and was wild as a 
surprised child, at finding «a new pleasure in 
the undercel iff, 

The dusk of evening had gathered about, 
when they came tothe small pond on the 
southern front, called St. Bonny’s, or the 
Wishing Well. 

Brundel bade her drink, and wish, as an 


old le a runs—that if a stranger, while 
first grin ng the water of St. Bonay's 
Well, uttered a wish, it would invariably 


be gratified. 

With a sudden solernnity, Cecil gazed into 
her husband « face, asking if it were really 
true, 

Hoe lauzhingly asked her to try, and rais- 
ing the water w ber lips, she said ina soul- 
stirred voioe— 

“I pray God for the power to bring you 
happiness."' 

“My dear,’ said 
hand in his, “the prayer 
it was uttered, the very 
fulfillinent.”’ 

inthe star-gemimed gloaming, 
nearer her husband's heart, than 
ever done vet. 

Passing the shadow ofthe pulpit rock that 
uts out from the craggy side of the upper 
ine ot wall, at an elevation of four hundred 

feet, surinounted by a wooden cross, Cecil 
declared that the cross seeimed to rise above 
them in the moonlight like a blessing. 

They both agreed the day had been deli- 
cious, and the drive home exquisite in its 
enjoyinent. 

“What shall we do to-day, Cecil ?"" asked 
Brundel, waking up from his papers alter 
a lazily prolonged breakfast, a lew days 


Brundel, taking her 
wis sont ere 
wish brought its 


she lay 
she hud 


later. 
“Did you not promise to row me out to 
see the Needles and round Alum Bay. 


It's just the day to sev the tinted cliffs to 
perfection.” 

“The very thing, young lady, run and 
puton your hat; well start before the sun 
gcts stronyer. 

“Tell Nurse Sophy to get a bottle of wine 
and some sandwiches packed for us; we 
won't return to luncheon. We can dine at 
Beazley'’s on the Needles.” 

Cecil ran away to do as he desired, and re- 
turned looking perlectiy charming in a 
olose-fitting white linen dress and a large 
shady white hat with snowy drooping 

luimes, that contrasted delightfully with 

er glowing southern beauty. 

The sea was calin and the air sof and 
clear; the deep biue of the sky above was 
reflected on the smooth surtace of the 
water, when Brundel with strong slow 
strokes pulled around \luin Bay, and rest- 

» ing on his oars,gazed with adiniration at the 
rapt look of delight on the lovely face of his 
girl-wile. at 

“Oh, Brundel, this is a marvellous sight, 
what wonderful colors cover the clills,surely 
it’s the home of the rainbows. Oh! how 
rapidly the tide runs; listen to the screain- 
ing of the aquatic birds, how wierd and 
strange it seins. Is it not romantic?’ ’ 

“I don’t understand, the romance, my 
dear girl. I know its awiully jolly. Let 
us get the Needles, then we shai: finda 
little shade. I au rather hot, it’s hard work 
rowing.” - 

“Then you should have had a boatman, 
Brundel.” 

“Nonsense, I like the work, Cecil. Be- 
sides, a boatinan listening w all we say and 
directing us where to bestow our adinira- 
tion would spoil the enjoyment. Steer 


carefully, iny lass, this is mot the safest | 
place in the world, even in a dead eal, | 


Are not the Needles inagnificent? What a 
y Lot's Wile has tallen.” 


“Tis a pity when auyvue's wife falls,” 


| 





laughed Cecil; “but tell me, what do you 


mean by Lot's wife?" 


“Well, pretty one, Lot's Wife was the 


naine given to one of the Needie Rocks, | 


which stood out of the sea alone, like a 
spire, to the heighth of one hundred and 
twenty feet. It is said to have given the 
name to the group trom its shape; it fell in 
1764. 
dies. How would you like Ww inhabit the 
lighthouse out there?” 

“Rather lonely, is it not?’’ Ceeil replied, 
her eyes tixed beyond on the majestic rocks 
that, like exiled monarchs, are grouped in 
grand loneliness away from the hauuts of 
men, their feet kissed by the only triends 
lef{ to thein—the waves. 

“I should not be lonely if you were 
there."’ 

She blushed hotly beneath his surprised 
gaze; an uncomfortable silence fel. upon 
them, broken at last by Brundel, who said 
kindly, to shield her from the severity of 
her own censure. 

“You're a darling to say so, Cecil. If you 
flatter me, I shall grow insufferably vain. 
When you have looked your full on this 
lovely scene, Cecil, we will pass bevond the 


Now we have: fine view of the Nee- | 


| Sophy. 


Needles into Seratchell's Bay; there we shall | 


see the noble areh I told you about, and the 
Needles Cave that runs so far inw the 
elitt.”’ 

“We must see Freshwater Cliffs before 
wo rcturn, Brundel; you told me their 
fronte are seored with regular lines of flints 
like a copy-book.”’ 

“Of course we shall, dear; and after that 
I think we had better land, and get a peep 
at your favorite poet, Tennyson's house, on 
the Aluin Springs Road. It is # pretty 
building, encircled by trees.’’ 





CHAPTER XII. 
THE DIAMOND BRACELET. 
AVE you sent out the invitations for 
| our ball, Ceeil 7" 

“Yos, all issettled. The temporary 
bali-room or inarquee is to be fixed on the 
large lawn at the Lack of the house. T have 
arranged that it should lead out of the 
breakfast-room, with a pussaye made of 
evergreens and flowers, which, with a lit- 
tle statuary and lamps, will have acharming 
elfect. Every one that we care about seems 
to be coming. I have ordered the grounds 
to be lighted by electric globes, and think 
it will be altogether nice. I shall not go 
out to-day, there is so inuch to see alout; 
but dou't postpone your excursion to Arre- 
ton, I know you will enjoy it. If it is a lit- 
tle less warm, J] should be glad to row 
through the Arched Rock, at Freshwater 
Bay, on Thursday; I want to inake a sketch 
of it. I think it is such « sweet picture.” 

“All right, litthe woman, we'll go. Only 
don't tire yourself by too much dancing ; 
and mind no one is to waltz with you but 
myself. By-the-bye, what are you going to 
weur? I should like you best in white, it 
suits your gipsy beauty and shows of] the 
purity of your creamy comumplexion.”’ 

Cecil blushed with pleasure, as she re- 
plied: 

“I know you preferred white, so 1 chose 
it to please you.” 

“You are a dear considerate little girl, 
Cecil, and always look charming. Well, 
I'll start now, if you really don’t want me 
loranything. Mind you have a good rest 
before dinner, 80 that we can have a drive 
in the cool of the evening. ’ 

“Are you sure that we'll get back in time. 
May not your companions detain you ?” 

“Now Cecil, you surprise ime. Have I 
ever failed you, dear, or broken a 
proinise ?"’ 

“No, you good old boy,forgive my foolish 
speech, and be sure T shall be anxiously 
awailing your return.” 

She hid a timid hand on his. 

She spoke, raising a pair of glorious, love- 
lit eyes to his, pleadingly. 

He looked into their pure depths, till a 
flush stole over his handsome face, and in 
swift emotion he caught: ber by two strong 
hands that met around her slender waist, 
and was about to show his pleasure in her 
by a kiss, when Nurse Sophy, after a gentle 
knock,entered the room,to bring the letters 
arrived by the second post. 

Brundel released his wife, and began ar- 
ranging his books and papers, leaving Cecil 
to sort the letters. 

She placed two in her pocket with nervous 
hurried bands, then passed him his in si- 
lence. -_ 

An hour later, when hé had gone, she 
opened a letter in a cramped handwriting 
with an eagerness that was totally devoid of 
pleasure. ; 

When she read it she sank into a seat and 
covered her face with her hands, shaking 
like an aspen. 

“The night of the ball, of all others,’ she 
gasped in horror. “Ob! if Brundel should 
meet her what a scene there would = be. 
Well, I must submit; anything rather than 
they should meet, and by some wretched 
quarrel expose all our miserable story.” 

Brundel returned punctual to his time, 
looking brown and bonny. 

During the pleasant dinner he remarked 
to Cecil : 

“Tam afraid I must not stay here much 
longer, child; you see, for a man ‘n my po- 
sition | have been idle fora lon.z time.” 

“All through ime,” sighed Cecil. 

“Tam grateful that it has been through 
you, little girl; for it has been the ploasant- 
est time in my life. Tam sorry to so seon 
end miny holiday. But you need not return 
if ldo. You see, Raggate Royal w.ll be 
ready to receive its mistress in a few weeks, 
and I long to see you there, so you need 
not leave the island till then. I believe the 
climate has quite cured your cough; I have 
not heard it tora long while.” 

“Oh, yes, | aim quite well now; I only 
find the cough truupiesvue ab night a 
littio,”’ 
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| like the litthe queen that you are. 
| was there a prouder husband than yours to- 


agree 


| England. 





“Nurse,” said Cecil, the day of the ball, 
“I want you wo take this letter to the post at 
onece.”’ 

“Yes, ma'am,’ said Sophy, turning it 
over in her hand carelessly till her. ¢® 
marked the address,then started,and turned 
pale, saying, “What can you have to do | 
with her now? Don’t have anything tw do 
with thei, ny dear young lady, that is not 
known to the master. They are a bitter, 
bai lot.”’ 

“But Sophy, dear, ‘tis only Aunt Hester, 
and she says she will see ine to-Inorrow 
night,even if she has to force her way to ny 
side before all our guests. This is but a 
line to bid her wait for me in the shrubbery 
at eleven o'clock, when I can steal away 
from the batl-room unnoticed, and settle 
the matter for good and all, quietly, for the 
sake of the good old name.”’ 

“Oh, bother the good old name,’’ snapped 
“I don't see why such bad folks | 
have to bear a good name. But go your own 
way, and please God it may not bring you 
more unhappiness. Til take it tothe post ; | 
better I than another, perhaps, though I 
wonder the letter don’t burn my fingers. 
You are too meek by half, mistress, more’s 
the pity. Promise me you'll take a rest 
while I am gone, or you will be wearied by 
to-nigght.”’ 

“Yes, nurse, I'il rest: mind you are in 
good tine to dress me. I want to look my 
best, for Mr. Havesham’'s sake.” 

“Shall I do, Brundel?”’ asked Cecil 
shyly,as she stepped into the tiower-decked 
room that was to serve as a reception-hall, 
her long trailing satin skirts sweeping the 
dark polished floor with a pleasant sound. 

Brundel turned hastily, and positively 
started to see such a vision of lovely woin- 
anhood before him. 

She wore a plain, close-fitting robe of 
gleaming white satin, edged about with 
golden embroidery, fashioned in a Greek 
pattern; on her graceful dark head a tiny 
cap of golden network with glittering coins 
nestled arnong hereurls; around her lovely 
neck and rounded arms were clasped plain 
bands of dull gold. 

Her tace glowed with soft bright color, 
her dark eyes bright as stars claimed sov- 
eignity over all her other charms. ‘ 

The dark background of deep green 
shrubs showed up the fair picture in a vivid 
contrast. the very perfection of artistic 
taste. 

Brundel hastened to assure her of his de- 
lighted approval, saying, when he had 
praised her till she Jaughed at his coimpli- 
ments, telling him they were too grand to 
be sincere. 

“Tay aside that wonderful tan, child, and 
those lovely flowers, I have a present for 
you that will fithy complete your woilet. 
Give me yourarin.” 

She held it out wonderingly, and he 
clasped a splendid diamond starred brace- 
let on the slender wrist, saying, as he re- 
turned her wrist again : 

“Tis my tirst gift to my wife, so I was 
resolved it should be worthy her accept- 
ance. I hope some day my name, dear 
child, may be to you like that bracelet, a | 
circle of light. I am glad to think that I | 
am so fast mounting the steep hill Success 
for the sake of the dear little girl, who has 
done me the honor to bear tiny naime."’ 

“Tis an honor I would not give up to 
weara crown, Brundel. J am truly pleased 
with this lovely gift, and shall always treas- | 
ure it beyond all my souvenirs, and never 
will part with it.’’ 

“Tam glad you are pleased, child. Hark! 
here come the first arrivals. Do not move, 
this is the place to receive with dignity. 
Here they come; hold up your head, pet, 
Never 








night.”’ 

The assembly was brilliant beyond their | 
Inost Sanguine expectations, and Brundel | 
felt his heart swell with pride as unalloyed | 
praise and pleasure greeted his ear,on every | 
side, coupled with his voung wife’s name. . 

At eleven o'clock, when the guests were 
engaged in a delicious waltz,Cecil stole away 
unnoticed to the shrubbery at the side of | 
the house ; it was a dull, secluded spot shut | 
out from observation,and only dimly lighted | 
by a few statues holding lamps aloft. 

Covered from head to foot with a large | 
cloak, Cecil hurried on, casting timid looks | 
behind heras the darkness closed about her 
like a wall shutting her from her triends. 

At the farthest and darkest part,a tall fig- 
ure awaited her coming impatiently. 

Cecil's heart beat, as she neared her, with 
all the old dread and she wished she had 
ee Nurse Sophy with her to guard 
ier, 

Mrs. Rolfe came forward to meet her ea- 
gerly, saying, in the old stern repellent 
voice : 

“I thought you intended to .break your | 
Iam glad you havecome. I will | 
brief and tell you iny errand, tor I am in 
haste to return to town, and must try to ac- 
= part of my journey to-night, late as 
t is.”’ 
Cecil tried to speak even some common- 
place words in reply, but her tongue clove 
to her mouth, and her limbs shook with all 
the old powerful fear she had cherished 
from childhood for the woman beside 

her. 

“Cecil, I came here to-night in sore need, 
that I should despise, if I alone sui¥ered it, 
but it is shared by my dear boy, whom I 
consider you cheated out of an inheritance. 
[| Come to demand, not ask the sum of three 
thousand dollars. Your cousin, by an un- | 
lucky speculation, ison the brink of ruin. 
That paltry suin will save him, and ina few 
months he will restore it to you,and become 
the husband of one of the richest women in | 
Come, return to the house and | 
write ine a check, if you cannot do better by | 
giving me it in notesand gold.” 

“Aunt Hester, 1 aim surprised that you 








dare ask a favor of me, after al) the 


| your son. 





—— ct ttt 


es 


I have suffered at your hands. 
know I should not keep such 
me, and I could not, if | would, write 

a check without my husband's perm 

and I know he would never consent thas 
penny of mine should benefit that bad 4 . 
It is needless to prolong this in’ 
terview. I would not send him a enn 
pees a, pee would die rather 

help to place any one of my sex j 

ball aeekfe wen” -f = me 

She turned to go, when her aunt, in 
sion of baffled rage, caught at her cloak 
dragging it away from the lovely fori dis. 
played all the bravery of her attire, ” 

This roused Cecil's temper, and she 
out her jewelled arm to regain her garr 
when the elder woiman’s eyes were caught 
by the light of the diainond bracelet. 

In a moment she estimated its value and, 
holding the soft arm in aclasp that was like 
iron, and held it up to the light, saving: 

“So you wear such jewels as this, white 
my boy begs to you for afew paltry Gol larg? 
Aro you really resolved not to give it t 
him? Did you mean it, you §hatetul girl? 
Answer me at once !”’ 

“Yes, aunt, I did mean it,for 1 hate 
both of you, for your cruelty to me in 
France. clease my arm, you burt. 
you have n ado tho bracelet cut my flesh, 
On, what you would do? Don't take that] 
would rather you tore off my flesh! Yog 
shall not take it, my husband gave it to me 
only to-night. Oh, how cruel you are! 
Help! help!” 

Another moment and the brief struggie 
was over, and Cecil leant against the shel. 
tering shrubs, her pretty arm bruised and 
stripped of its jewels, hanging by her side, 
while she strove to keep herself from faint. 
ing. 

Up the long dark walk Mrs. Rolfe hur. 
ried away unperceived, and a moment later 
Sophy came upon her mistress,of whoin she 
was in search, and who was crying like s 
child about her loss, 

A little later she returned to the ball-room 
and mingled with the guests, 

After they had departed she told ber has. 
band she had lost his gilt in the grounds, 

She told him so timidly and faltered so at 
his questions, that he suid jestingly : 

“Don't look so worried about it, dear, 
’Pon iny word, if it were any other than m 
wife, ny professional instinct would lead 
ine to believe you fibbing. Don’t look a 
shocked, silly, I only said itin fun to rouse 
you out of your perplexity. Why,you know 
I would take your word against the world 
If we can’t recover this bracelet we can get 
another in its place, so go to bed and leave 
the search to me. You look quite till 
Good night.” 

A large reward was offered and Brundel 
did his best to recover the bracelet; for it 
— of fur greater value than Cecil imag. 

ned, 

He was obliged to return to town a few 
days later, and placed the matter in the 
hands of a clever detective to trace it out. 

In a few days the man brought bim in. 
formation that nade him think the world 
was turned upside down. 

It was proved that the bracelet had been 
ledged at a west-end pawnbroker’s, fors 
arge sum of money, by Sir Jesse Rolfe. 

Half wild with rage and suspicion, Bran 
del hastened back to his wife, and com 
fronted her with the news, none too gently 
told, and was amazed, when she, in tearful 
fright, confessed to him she had the = 
eate, but dared not tell him how she 
got it. 

This put out his last spark of patience,and 
a left her, saying he had lost all fuita m 

er. 

Left alone and hopeless, Cecil fell into ill 
health,and at last opened her heart to Sophy, 
and told her the whole story—how her aunt 
had sent her the duplicate, after wringing 
from her an oath efdlhenus as to her part ia 


| the affair. 


Sophy, rightly believing a broken prom 
ise petter than a broken heart, wrote off 
Brundel, telling him the truth,and begging 
him to come to his wife. 

Still feeling a little sore at her want of 
trust, he did so, and was shocked out of bis 
anger by Cecil's altered looks. 

le returned with her to their own home, 
and found. to his sorrow that they were 
farther apart than ever. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


“STRANGERS YET.” 


**Now folds the lily all her sweetness ap, 
And slips into the bosum of the lake,"' 


Quoted Brundel, as he and Cecil stood 


. 4 rs P of 
| gether in the soft evening light, in a pat 
Reapwate Royal; # 


the picturesque park of 

their feet the sinooth water of the lake, 

whose calm bosom slept the waterlilies. 
“Do you not think we had better return, 

Cecil? The dew is falling, and you are bn 

thinly clad. We must not have you 

again.”’ 

Ah! here comes Nurse Sophy at 4 slast 
ing pace, to wrap you =p and take you 
Now I shall get scolded for keeping yo# 
so long. ; lsdv- 

“Ah! nurse, I was a telling her jou 
ship you'd scold. Take her in, she 
my authority.”’ ow 

Cecil gives him a pretty little 8! 
preadh, i she su beuee tu Sophy's rule, and 
hastens away out of the damp alr. athiok, 

Brundel stays behind to smoke ane™ 
both of which he docs with a pert ur ted © 

“What adolt I was,” he commen ake, 
himself, kicking a pebble into the «i 
and idly watching the widening 

rae! 


le of re 


caused. “a 

“What an unforeseeing dolt,to haven iy 
such a barrier between us. I min ao 
known it was im ible to live in ber: 
house with her and not learn ee baste 


Poor child, she thinks my heart 2 
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imagines that she is but an incur brance to 
— fancies I called her wife out of regard 


to the opinion of society, when I, like a 
fool, asked her to be what the common folk 
called churched in publie to avoid scandal, 
. id ber I would never intrude my 
claim upon her, that she should live re- 
apected by ine as a sister, I never thought 
that she, Iny cherished one, could love me, 
or that I should ever beat against the barrier 
of a dainmned-in passion without the courage 
w claiin my heart s desire. 

“so, we continue to live on, in name 
only, man and wile, But it cannot be; I 
must speak to herthen; if she cannot give 


and to 


me a wile’s devotion, I must a abre for | 
ik 


I cannot live on here like this, eat- 


awhile; 
ing 
love.” 

Then, turning on his heel, he walked 
rapidly towards the house. ; : 

At the threshold his valet met him with a 
yellow envelope. 

* «[ was coming to seek you, sir; a tele- 
rain just arrived for you.""— 

Brundei took it, and read it with flashing 

es. 
aie summoned him to town to defenda 
he vv «ase; it promised him renown and 
honor ii the world’s si,zht, so it dattered bis 
ruling vice—ambition. 

His discontent, even his love, was tor a 
while forgotten. 

“Be ready to start with me to town in an 
hour, Phillips,’ he said, crushing the im- 
poctant missive in his pocket, and going at 
once to his wife's boud>ir. 

Cecil was lying on a low couch, reading, 
and looking a wondrous pretty picture in 
the sof lamp-light; she looked up at the 
sound of her husband's step, stniling a wel- 
come,—he so rarely joined her in the 
evening. 

IHlecame forward and knelt at her side 
waile he told her of his journey. 

She looked pale at hearing he was going 
at once, and said sadly: 

“Must you really go sosoon—when do you 
return ?" 

“Oh! I can't say how long 1 shall be de- 
tained, but I will soon return, if only for an 
hour or so, to see how you get along; but, 
Cecil, are you not teo careless of yourself? 
There is a great draught froin the open win- 
dow, and your shoulders are bare; will you 
not take cold? These dinner-dresses are 
very charining, but, I fear, injurious." 

As he spoke he laid his hand on her soft 
white shoulder kindly. 

She flushed warinly at his touch, and he 
continued : 

“They are such pretty shoulders; ’tis a 
sin to hide thein; but remember, I have 
sworn to cherish you, and 1 fear you are not 
yet strong.” 

When he had finished speaking he pressed 
his lips to the soft shoulder, and then asked: 
“Are vou sorry T am going, sweet ?”’ 

He felt her shiver beneath his touch, and 
for one brief moment there was silence be- 
tween them; then her bare arins stole about 
his neck, and she whispered ; 

“Indeed, my husband, I am sorry; it is 
the first time we have been parted since you 
brought ine bome months ago;"’ and, half- 
frightened at her own daring, she pressed a 
timid, fluttering kiss upon his forehead. 

It wasthe first time she had kissed him, 
and he,with sudden passion leaping in him, 
cauylit her to him, covering the sweet face 
and drooped eyelids with burning kisses. 

A gentie knock at the door cansed him to 
release her, all too seon, and he lett her, 
witha whispered blessing, to join Phillips 
who had come to tell him they inust leave 
at once to catch the express. 

Brunde! found his work too urgent to al- 


low hin to steal away whered welt his heart's | 
desire, he contented himself with writing | 


bright little missives to his wife. 

“I must not startle iny shy, sweet dove 
by all at once assuming a lover's ardor; I 
Inust woo ny wife cautiously: Heaven bless 
her!" he told himselr. : 

So the hungry heart of the patient girl 
wearied itself with wishing for his love, and 
Cecil thought his kind eye and loving fare- 
well were brought about merely through 
momentary tenderness, born of pity and 
goodness, 

She read with pride his praises in all the 
papers; perused unwearingly nis long elo- 
quent speeches, and thought him in her 
heart a hero, while he worked with a will, 
each day earning new laurels. 

It was his nature, and perhaps the secret 
of his success, that he threw himself heart 
4nd soul in whatever work he hud to do. 

Cecil was unjust for once; she fancied her 
husband lingered away longer than he had 
need to do, 

One morning brought her a letter from 
a, Saying he ho to return in a few 

ava. 


lhe letter went on to tell her that he had, 
as she desired, settled a sinall income on 
her aunt Hester, whe,with her hopeful son, 
had started for a lengthened tour on the 
continent, in the wake of a very wealthy 
but vulgar heiress, 
_ "We inay wish him,bon voyage,” he con- 
anued. “T have also a piece of news that I 
mney will please you. Your old friend, the 
ther se doctor, is in London, on a matter of 

usineéss, in which it has been ny good for- 
tune to be able to assist him. r 

‘He has promised to spend a few weeks 

with us before he returns tola belle France. 
uae asked Brownlow to ineet him. I ain 
aoe good child, and intend on iny return, 
hush ting On my laurels, to exact all ao 
‘usband's privileges—tirst and foremost 
among them, being « right to be petted.” 
a ecil smiled to herself, thinking her task 

ould be a very pleasant one if ber husband 
cared enough tor her to keep her to it. After 
or atering about the house a while, seekin 

F something to empioy her restless mind, 


abe came to the library and 


out a 


out my heart with longing for her | 
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volume of Tennyson, was soon deeply bur- 
ied in poetic visons. 
| _At last, turning over the leaves in search 


of something she had not read, she caine 


upon the lines hg r husband had quoted to | 


| her the night he left for town. 
| She read them eagerly, and wished he 
| nad it in his heart to quote the whole. With 
| a little sigh she repeated them to herself: 
**Now fold 
And p Pra Poy Ley Dodd soy oxo gl ays 
| So fold thyself, my dearest, thou, and slip 
Into my bosom, and be lost In me.*’ 

With these sweet lines on her lips she fell 
asleep, and dreamt a dream of love. 

Later in the day she drove out to see her 
| poor peapte. She inadea charming Lady 

sountfal. : 

Sad-faced woman watched for her cominz, 

lad to pour their troubles in her sympathiz- 

ng ear. 
their lost youth, as at times a despondent 
prisoner finds his gloomy cell visited by a 
ing breath of summer, in the qubdon 
nds of sunlight that fall upon his prison 
floor, in her bright, cheering presence. 

Little children caine unabas ie1 to nestle 
in the pretty lady's arms; and sick tolk for- 
got their pain, while listening to her gentle 
voice as it spoke to thei, in simple lovin 
tones, of that far haven where the “‘wicke 
ceuse from troubling and the weary are at 
rest.”’ 

Cecil's loveliness returned to her when 
she came back to eat her dinner in lonely 
state, and she was glad to go to her bright 
little rooin, and make society for herself out 
of sweet sounds. She played on and on, 
losing her thoughts in the dreauiy prayer- 
ful music. 

Presently her fears found voice in song; 
her sweet rich tones filling the room with 
floods of melody, faint and sweet, as the 
beat of angel's wings. Unknowingly she 
had a listener; her husband had returned, 
and, guided by her music, sought her in her 
room where hestood silent, entranced by 
the harmony ; and strangely moved by the 
sight of the lonely little figure with the 
pathetic voice; the words of the song sound- 
ed w hiin like a reproach. They were— 

‘Shall it ever more be thus, , 
Spice shall impers tous, 
Shall we never frirly stand 
Soul to soul as hand to hand ; 
Are the bonds eternal set 

To retain us—Strangers yet ¥"*’ 

As the last words sadly fell from her lips, 
he 3 | to her side, saying, in answer to 
her bitter plaint. 

“No, unless you so will it, sweet wife.” 

She rose to her feet, with a cry of exceed- 
ing gladness, and nestled on his broad 
breast, with sweetest words of welcome. 

“Oh, wife! wife!’ he said, regretfully, 
“we have wasted our love in loneliness, but 
it never must be so again. Look up, darl- 
ing, and tell me yeu love me, even as I love 
you, with all the strength and passion of my 
soul. Answer me, Cecil, for my heart is 
athirst.’’ 

Clinging closer, with a voice that was tn 
itself a caress, Cecil said. 

“IT love you, my husband—have loved 
you long—and prayed my life's best prayers 
to win your love.”’ 

“And have won it, my heart's desire. 
Now we can feel the full measure of the 
sweetness continuedin those good, preg- 
nant words—‘Man and Wife.’”’ 

(THE END] 
* 


. How the Ball Ended. 


BY ALBERT MARTIN, 




















of ny house in Cuba one evening, the 
half-burnt cigar almost dropping from 


my fingers, when I became aware, ‘by the 


ing his way up stairs. 

Turning rather lazily, shading my eyes 
from the strong light within, I waited with 
| true West Indian patience for a glimpse of 
uy visitor. 

Jack’s welcoming bark proclaimed the 
arrival to bea well-known individual ; and 
I telt relieved; for the mail had been dis- 
trbuted that day, and I was too tired with 
work to feel in a humor for entertaining 
any but an intimate friend. 


fellow. “Is that you?” 
Without replying to my unneccsasary 
query, Fred advanced, and throwing him- 
self into a comfortable bamboo chair oppo- 
| site, said that I was the very inan he wanted 
to see, 
“I know why,” I remarked. 


“You want 


Old people caught a em of | 
¢ 


| WAS dreamily reclining in the balcony | 


barking of Jack, that some one was mak- | 


| 


| Don Carlos Montero wis 
| the anniversary of his w 





there, that she changed her mind, ana 
agreed to go. But I say, old fellow, you 
must look out tor yourself, and now I ain 
speaking seriously. 

“You know as well as I dothat Juan Mor- 
illo is pretty far gone in that quarter. He 


is a nan I don’t like, and the fact that Con- | 


detests him, makes me all 
ard, 
keep 


chita cordial! 
the more anxious to put you on your 
He is to be there, so be careful, an 
clear of a row."’ 

For some weeks past we had known that 
ing to celebrate 
ding by giving a 
grand fete at his country estate. 

Don Carlos did nothing by halves. A 
splendid estate and ample fortune enabled 
him to gratify desires which in any other 
country than Cuba would have seemed 
extravagant whiins, and whethér it was a 
picnic or a ball, those who were fortunate 
enough to be invited were sure of a hearty 
weloome and a glorious time, 

The momentous day urrived at last, and 
never had fhe Cuban sun shone on # mer- 
rier party than that assembled at the station 
at sfx in the morning. 

About a dozen dark-eyed  senoritas, 
chaperoned by three or four maminas, quite 
enough, too, the girls thought, and seven 
or eight gentlemen, married and single, 
nearly filled the long railway car, open 
fromend to end, which was specially en- 
gaged to take us to our destination. 

A sinart ride of half an hour brought us 
tothe long avenue of Indian laurel trees 
which led up to the house, and in a few 
moments nore we were there. 

I need say nothing about our welcome, it 
was a truly Cuban one, and only those who 
know the Cubans, can understand bow sin- 
cerely demonstrative it was. 

As evening drew on we were obliged to 
exchange our cool white drill suits for 
sosnething staider and heavier. 

When, after dressing, we descended to 
the sa/a, we found that the guests were al- 
ready arriving in numbers, 

Fred and I were standing together near 
one end of the sala, and Conchita, who had 
come out froin town with our party in the 
morning, was standing with Inez not very 
tar from us, when I saw a gentleman, on 
whose arm a rather elderly lady wus lean- 
ing, dart a swift glance, and give a distant 
bow as he r nized us, 

It was Juan Morillo. I looked mechani- 
cally towards Conchita, and saw that she 
was visibly agitated, for the sane eyes had 
met hers, 

I repeated in English my previous cau- 
tion to Fred, and then recognizing some 
old fitenas, who entered at that moment, 
left him. 

Precisely at eight o’clock, the hour at 
which dancing was to commence, the = or- 
chestra, which was placed out on the piazza, 
began the Imperial Quadrilles, always the 
tirst dance at a Cuban ball. 

By some fatality, I saw that Morillo and 
Fred were ris-a-vis in the set next to ours, 
and I knew that Conchita had promised to 
dance that quaertte with her Ainerican, 

I was so absorbed in looking at them, that 
T was only recalled to myself by my part- 
ner tapping me with her fan as she asked 
ine il { were asleep. I saw no more of 
thein for some time. 

Indeed I was 80 thoroughly enjoying my 
self, that the excitement and iny reliance 
on Fred's prudence made me forget him 
and Conchita entirely. 

At eleven o'clock we were to have sup- 
ver, but it was nearly half-past that hour 
wefore two hundred, or about one half of 
the guests, sat down in the iinmense dining 
corridor. 

The other half, of which we, Don Carlos’ 
inost intimate friends, formed part, were 
to wait until the first had finished, and mes 
enough it seemed, lor we were both tire: 
and hungry. 

We danced, flirted, and strolled, but at 
length our turn came, and great was our 
surprise when the gong again sounded, to 
find the same table, as though it had not 


| been used at all. 


“Hollo! Fred,’ I exclaimed, as I caught | 
sight of the figure of a tall, stalwart, young | 
| genii in his service, 


| to know if I am going to Montero's? What | 


sort of an affair it is going to be? Who are 
going? And last of all, is she going?” 

“Or course, that’s why I came round 
here, for I knew that Inez would send you 
word as soon as it was arranged. Are you 


| 


going? 

“Well, perhaps I ain. But you know 
that you don’t care arush whether I ain 
going or not, and that your chief, I may 
| Say Only anxiety is as to whether she is yo- 
ing. 

‘Let me relieve your anxious mind at once. 
She is. But it was hard work to persuade 
her. You know that she was going into 
retirement to the convent for six weeks; 
she had forsworn dancing and all the other 
little social allureinents; but Ineztnanaged 
it all splendidly.” 

“Do you know that from Inez herself?" 

“Yes, I was there last night.”’ 

“But I thought she was going to no more 
danves.”’ 

“So I have just told you, and you knew 
it already, or at least that she sail she had 


How Don Carios managed it, I know not, 
but a fresh relay of viands had been placed 
on the table, as it were in the twinkling of 
an eye. 

Not one of the nutnerous dishes broken 
into, not a spot on the table cloth, not @ par- 
ticle of cork on the table or floor. 

It was as though he had had an army of 
Sinall wonder that 
the first two hundred took so long when we 
suw what was set before us, 

It was pleasant to be in that second table, 
and to know that 
waiting impatiently to succeed us, so we 
took our time, 

When at last we rose, the signal was given 
for the display of fireworks to commence, 


| Atany time, they would have been beauti- 


ful, but on this night they were tore than 
beautiful, and could I have stationed my- 
selfin the erown of one of the tall palin- 
trees and looked down on the spectacle, I 
night have imuegined that I was gazing on 
a scene outef the Aratian Nighta. The 
bril.iant dresses of the ladies, strangely lit 
up by the many colored blaze of light from 
the house in the backyround, the black and 


white costumes of the gentlemen, the gay | 


uniforins of the inilitary, and the lights 
from the cigars, inade a fairy seene under 
that starlit Cuban sky which I shall never 
forset., 

“Bravo, Br tviasimo, how magnificent!" 
was the cry wien the finest work of the ar- 


| tist was at leacth displayed. 


done with them, but then she had heard | 


that you were not , and it was not 


J goi 
| watil Inez had vowed 


The appiause had searcely died away, 
when suddenly, far above the hissing and 
explosions of the fireworks, were heard two 
reports of a pistol and the loud shriek of u 
woinan. 

The shots came from a shrubber 


right of the house, and in an instant a 


you would be | source of the party were on the spot. 


no hunyry crowd was | ; : 
at. | his sad end than Fred and Conchita, 


| Bending over poor Fred, who was to all 
appearance dewl, we found Conmehita, 

| “He has gone, there, there,’ she eried, 

| pointing in the direction of the near- 
est cune-field, and at once a number of the 

| gentlemen started off in pursuit. 

We curried iny poor friend into the house, 

where after soine time the doctors, of whom 

| several were at the ball, gave us the grati- 
fying intellizence that he was still alive. 

Later on, he was ableto tell us how it 
had occurred. 

High words had passed between him and 
Morillo, who wanted him to fight without 
delay. 

Fred refused to have anything to say to 
him that night at least, and they parted. 

When the fireworks began, Fred and 
Conchita, no doubt taking more interest in 
each other than in) pyrotechnics, wandered 
off when they knew that they would not 
be tnissed. 

It was then that Morillo confronted them, 
and aguin challenged Fred to fight there 
and then. 

He again refused, and the refusal had no 
sooner passed his lips, than Morillo raised 
his pistol, and tiring first at Fred, and then 
at Conchita tled through the shrubbery. 

Atthe moment, Fred felt nothing, but al- 
most immediately became unconscious. 

Conchita had escaped unhurt. 

Fred's wound, though dangerous, might 
not prove tatal. 

He had a strong constitution, and on that 
the doctors pluned their faith in hie recovery. 

Of course the ball was brought to a sud- 
den termination, and there were now none 
in the house but the guests from @®wn. 

Three hours aiter the event, the pursuers 
returned, no trace of the fugitive having 
been found. 

Fred recovered in tine, and six months 
afterwards, I saw him and Conchita on 
board the steamer leaving tor Europe, 
where they were going tw spend their honey- 
moon. 

. . * + * ” 

Two years passed away, and during that 
time nothing was beard of Juan Morillo, al- 
though no doubt ever existed in our minds 
that he had joined the insurrection, 

Time showed the correctness of our sus- 
picions. 

I was in Santinzo de Cuba when one day 
the Spanish cruiser Tornado, came into the 
magnificent bay tov in: the steamer Virgin- 
jus, which had been cutured after a long 
exciting chase. 

The news soon spread through the town 
that a large numberof insurgents’ arms and 
ammunition, were on bourd, and sincerely 
we pitied the poor unfortunates whose fate 
was only too certain. 

In the evening, we knew that a number 
of them had been condemned and, in ac 
cordance with Spanish custom, had been 
placed in the “cliapel,”’ where, strongly 
guarded, and attended by priests, they were 
to pass their last night on earth engaged in 
devotions. 

At eight o'clock next morning, they were 
to be shot, and from my balcony I saw the 
sad procession pass on its way to the place 
of execution. 

The foremost of the prisoners was the 
captain of the captured steamer. 

Above six teet in height, of a noble, 
commanding presence, which was strength- 
ened by his long flowing gray beard, he 
walked to tis death with an air of quiet dig- 
nity, which was strangely in contrast with 
the demeanor of many of his companions. 

I do not mean that there was any flinch- 
ing in thei. 

Brave and defiant to the last, the oon- 
deimned Cubans seemed to glory in the pro- 





aspect of their approaching fate. 
Itcould be nothing worse than death, 


'that they were sure of, and again thelr 


eries rose on the still morning air. 

Several of them belonged to some of the 
best Cuban families, one of them IT knew, 
who, as he passed a house near mine, 
threw his hat upto some ladies who were 
weeping on the baleony. 

With a start, nny ¢ves fell on a prisoner 
in one of the last fies, 

It was Juan Morillo. I pitied him then 
and wished I could make hit understand 


| it, but he passed without looking woward» 


| sent six souls 





ne. 
A quarter of an hour afterwards, the 
hush of silence which everywhere prevailed, 
was broken by fhe first sfiarp volley which 
int» eternity. Tue firing 
went on until all had paid the penalty. 
We have viten spoken of our ball and its 


| tragic ending, and when Moriilo'’s natne is 


mentioned, none speak more feelingly of 


—_ - > - 


In The Bush. 


BY MRS. MARK LEMON. 








T IS IN the Australian bush. Nellie 
Burke, standing at the door of her fe 
ther’s hut, on the evenmy preoeding 

‘hristinas Live, looks with a taraway ex- 
pression on the wild seene betore her, too 
Intent on ber own thoughts to notice the 
golden gi mesof the sunset. 

The girl’) father hat becn sent beyond 
seas Inaty years sinee tor misdemeanors of 
a grave charyter, and although he had long 
ago served his timc, marricd, and scttled in 
the new country where fate had saunched 
him, be led never for an instant rogarded 
his punishinent as the just reward of his 

' deeds, but on the contrary, would boast of 
his foriner exploits with something akin wu 
| prido, and thus oid Burlc's exainplo was 
not conducive to the genoral iinpre vernent 
ot the neighborhood in which iio resided. 
Roger Burke's wifo had not long survived 


on the | the birth of her infant daughter, and Nel. 


lie had been left-to. grow up wild and un 
| tamed in the company of the rough, uacub 
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of her father. 

And yet, amid all these sad surroundings | 
Nellie Burke bad contrived to steer her 
own course, bravely and fearlessly, un- 
daunted by the obstacles’ which thronged | 
her path. 

Her father was ever ready w defend his 
daushter against any who inight overstep 
the bounds of what he considered due re- 
spect, and in course of time Nellie herself 
found a complete safeguard against any | 
who might cause ber annoyance by their | 
too assi foous attentions. 

This untaugzht, rough colonial girl found 
she had «a beart, and that heart once given, 
nothing could turn it from itestaunch alle- 
wiance to the nan who asked for it even 
when sie was treated with indifference. 

Cold asa stone to all besides, Nellie's | 
whole life was bound up in the lawless man 
to whom she had passed her word, and 
each frequenter of her father’s bouse soon 
saw plainiy that the only way to Nellie 
Kurke's favor lay through the medium of | 
Steve Sarrell, the leader of all those who | 
goucht her father’s company. 

' 
| 


But he had a rival, Mike Tracey. 

Kivals in everything, their fate followed 
thein in selection of the woman they loved, | 
but the Sarrell stepped in calinly and 
clauned the prize as though it were entirely 
his due. 

Mick Tracey loved her with all the in- 
tensity of a man's nature. 

Thus matters stood at the time of which 
wo write. 
As Nellie stood in the light of the Christ- 
as sugset, many thoughts were passing 

through her mined. 

Anxiously she watched for her father's 
arrival, inorder to impart to him some 
startling news, of which she had that day 
been the recipient, and which she sorely 
wanted his judziment upon. 

The bushranwers, it must be remembered, 
areat all times surrounded by friendly 
spies, who learn from the townships what 
efforts are being inade towards their cap- 
ture, and pass it on rapidly froin place to 
place until it reaches’ the spot where the 
gang iseoncealed for the time being. 

‘Thus it is that they manage to elude the 
Vigilance of the police, and remain unde- 
tected for so long together. 

Sometimes, of course, the police do get 
an undoubted scent, and when they do, 
ean follow it as closely asa hound. 

The news of such a seent having been 
started had reached Nellie’s ears that day, 
and filled her soul with alarm; the report 
was rife that the high reward offered for 
the capture of Steve Sarrel had been dou- 
bled, and that his) hiding-place among the 
hills, known only to peouall and her father, 
had been revealed by some traitor to the | 
autnoritios, 

Suddenly, as she stood in the solitude of 
the evening, her face growing paler as her | 
auxiety inereased, she heard behind the 
hut the long, low whistle which denoted 
the approach of one of the men for whose | 
Balety she trembled. 

Turning quickly into the cottage, 
shut the door behind her and bolted it: se- 
eurely,. 

It was a long, low room she entered, 
lighted by one window on the same side 
as the door, ‘ 

At the end of it, facing her as she stood, 
were two wooden sereens, Which shut off 
the sleeping apartments from the house 
Tooti. 

Entering the division appropriated to her 
father’s use, she moved aside the truckle 
bed, and slipped a simall bolt in the rough, 
unpolished Wooden wall. 

Partof the wall moved aside, disclosing 
behind it alow doorway, leading directly 
into toc mouth ofacave in the mountain. 

The cave led into a subterranean passage, 
Which the men had dug far into the heart 
of the hill. 

With cunningly contrived signals, they 
eould sceerctyu themselves in inany a spot at 
the least approach of changer, 

With hinge blocks of stone they could, on 
emergency, so close up their entrance, as 
to inmake it liipossable for at least an hour, 
whilst they had their modes of exit through 
eaves branching from the one in question, 

But nosuch tneasures had hitherto been 
Necessacy, henee it was with a toeling of 
Complete security. that Michael Tracey en- 
tered Burke's huton the evening alluded to, 

A look of disappomtiment orossed the 
girl stace as she entered the house-rooin, 
followed by the new-comer. 

“T thought it was Steve,"’ 
Without further greeting, 
come to-day?" T've got) some 
hit.’ 

“What news ?" 
heedias ber une 


sho | 


she said, coldly, 
“Why hasn't he 
news for | 





said Tracey, eagerly, not | 
welcome. “Won't I 
do aswell for onee? LT should think I 
Might, i thats ali vou want him = for,’ he 
added, with a sneer. “Steve's sick, and 
ean t come, as it happens, so he's sent me. 
It was Steve's birtuday yesterday, and we 
kept it, that’s all.” 

The girl grew a shade paler at this _re- 
wiirk, but tiade mo Comment. 

“Mick, she said, earnestly, as she looked 
up at him with a strange fear lurking in her 
dark eves, “TL was at Cheerful Creek this 
working, and To heard bad news. They | 
tell ine the reward for Steve's capture has 
been raised, and that somehow or other 
they've got seent of his) whereabouts—sure | 
Beent too-—and that by to-morrow, the po- 
lice will bein these parts on the track. I 
wish—" 

She broke off abruptly, for the man be- 
fore her had suddenly grasped her arin, and 
nee ey towards the little window which 
‘ 


»oked down the long stretch of valley, 
over which the sunset tell. 

“Look!” he whispered hoarsely, as, with 
her ashen face turned towards the window, 


| window watching the 


| though, as you'll find to your cost. 


ny words, 


) ness, “T'll go. 


tivated men who sought the companionship | her eyes followed in the direction he had 


taken. ‘Too late, my lass, Who's that?” 

Far down the valley, but coming tmo- 
mentarily nearer and nearer, the terrified 
girl saw the figures of the nen she dread- 
ed—the ingunted police. 

“Mick,’’ she said, with a catch in her 
voice, as she struggled wo keep calin— 
“Mick, what does it mean? Fly, man, 
fiy!’ she said, almost pushing him from 
her. ‘There may yet be time to make off 
—yet time to save yourself and Steve. 

“Don't you see the worst has come, and 
you're run t earth at last !"’ 

But the man betore her stood iumnovable 
asa rock, and made no attempt to escape. 

“Kiss ine,’ he said, beneath his breath, 
“and I'll go!" 

Without a moment for thought, she 
raised her fuce to his and kissed him, wild- 
ly, mnadly, again and again. 

Then he lett her, and, as she stood by the 
approach of the 
threatened danger, he retraced his steps, 
drawing the screen behind him as he went 
but as he entered the little ooimpartiment 
where the secret entrancs was, he recoiled 
for a moment, aghast! for, standing there, 
abalf-drunken witness of the foregving 
ecene, was Steve Sarrell himself. 

Before he had time to speak, Mick seized 
his arin and foroed him through the aper- 
ture into the cave beyond. 

“Silence—silence, wan for your lite!" he 
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like me, and worth trying for. Only half 
an hour to think, gentlemen, and I'll not 
stir from this spot, I swear!”’ < 
So saying she seized a chair, and drawing 
it up to a little deal table by the window, 


she buried her face on her folded aruss, and | 


with ber golden hair shrouding ber like 
a veil, she prayed wildly, in her rough, un- 
tutored way, that the escape had now been 
fairly made by Tracey's agency, and that 
her plan of seeming acquiescence in the 
pursuer’s schemes might effect the safety of 
the man she so dearly loved. 


Slowly the time passed, and witbin a few 


yards of the spot on which they waited, 


| stood the very man they sought to capture 


whispered, hoarsely, in atone which pene- | 


trated the dull brain of his listener. 

“Hear what I have to tell beture you 
speak a word, if your muddled brain can 
take in what I say. We are betrayed, and 
the gaine’s up, or will be in an hour's time, 
as sure asiny name's Mick Tracey.” 

Sarrell was sobered in an instant, and 
turned his bloodshot eyes furiously on his 
infortuant. 

“Who has turned traitor among us, then?” 
he suid, white with the conflicting terrors 
which seized him asthe dire news fell on 
his ears, “Who is the dog? What's his 
name, Mick Tracey ?”’ 

“Ask Nellie Burke,’ said Tracey, with a 
sneer. “She can tell you more 
head than I can!" 


Then, as Sarrell turned on hiin a face 


well-nigh driven to a state of frenzy by 
what he had heard. 

Blind with uncontrollable rage, he made 
one effort to escape, and began to return the 
way by which he came, but in the terror of 
the moment his foot slipped slightly, and 
he stuinbled. 

Nellie raised her scared, white face from 
her arms, and looked wildly round, as the 
sound fellon her ear. Who could it be? 
W hat did it mean? The very room seemed 
to grow dark betore her eyes as the awful 
suspicion of evil crossod her mind. 

Simultaneously with her look of terror, 
the searchers tore. back the dividing parti- 
tion, and their prey wasin their hands. 

Steve inade a desperate resistince, but the 
number was against him, and he was 
brought to earth by a bullet wound in his 
arm. 

Iie knew then that his course was run, 
and that his ~~ was up for ever. 

Conquered, but revengeful, and un- 


|daunted by the presence of so ynany foes 


on that | 


working with storimy passions, he went on 


with increasing vehemence : 

“Listen, Steve Sarrell, You doubt my 
words—you believe I am telling you a lie. 
Now, think. 

“Who knew of our den beside ourselves 
and Nellie?" 

* Her father!’ said Sarrell, hoarsely. 

“Hor father,” returned Tracey, scorntully, 
“Arn'this plans too mixed up with our 
own, his safety with our safety, lis lite with 
our lives, to allow him to split ? No, man, 
rid your mind of Burke's treachery and 
take to heart that of his daughter, for that 
she is at the bottom of this atfair I'll wayer 
mv life. It never does to trust a woinan, 
us I've told you a hundred times before— 
only you always know best, and take your 
own way. 

“Even wrong sometimes 


you can go 
But 


| time yet remains; as yet the coast is clear. 


“Goto her yourself, and yet her to deny 
Prove her true or false, and 
then we'll make off before her plans bear 
fruit. We'll triumph yet, old) inman, and 


| the game shall not rest entirely in a wo- 


” 


man’s hands. 

Sarrell raised his hand to silence his com- 
panion, then said, with an unnatural ealin- 
If your words are true, woe 
betide our betrayer, if false, look out for 
yourself.” 

He turned and quitted the cave where 
they stood, and disappeared in the direetion 
of the hut. 

“Caught,”’ said Tracey, triumphantly, as 
he watched the retreating figure of* the an- 
gry man; “caught as neatly as’a fly in a 
web. 

“I've even with you at last, Steve Sarreil, 
old scores are cancelled now, my triend, 
and the rival has gained the day ina way 
you littl: reckon.” / 

With a harsh, horrible laugh, the man 
laid himself down, to wateh and listen for 
any sounds which disturbed the stillness of 
the evening; but all seemed quiet and 
lulled by the silence. 

The watcher sank into a deep sleep, un- 
disturbed by sounds which would have 
startled any ordinary sleeper into wakeful- 
ness, but which fell unheeded on the ears 
of the man who had spent his whole life 
ainid their din—the sound of tirearins. 

Meanwhile Steve Sarrell, was silentiy 
inaking his way to the a of the yirl 
whose faith he had believed in, and who 
had been reported untrue to his interesis. 

He reached the end of the underground 
pemmeee nearest Burke's hut, and discerned, 

»y the muffled sounds beyond hiin, that 
Nellie was talking to some one. 

Nearer and nearer Sarrell drew. 

The stranger was speaking. When the 
throbbing of Steve's heart allowed bis voice 
to reach his ears, this is what he heard. 

“Do Lunderstand rightly, that in half an 
hour from this time you promise, on oath, 
to deliver up to us the secretof Steve Sar- 
rell’s hiding place or answer for it with 
your owh life?" 

Then on the stillness Nellie’s answer fell. 

“Il promise,” she said, so softly that it 
scarcely reached the ears of the man who 
was straining every nerve to hear it. 

“And yon will net communicate with 
him, meanwhile, or with any of his com- 
rades ?"’ 

“No,"’ she answered, with a strange, 
harsh laugh. ‘I'll not neve from here. I 
only ask halt an hour to think it over, sir. 
Sarreli and his gang are old cronies of mine 
you must reineinber, and its not altogether 
so easy to let you run hii tc earth through 


my help, you gentlemen, but six hun- 
dred pounds isa large suw for a poor girl 


around him, the wounded man in hisagony 
of pain did not for one moment cease to re- 
member the woman to whoin he attributed 
his capture, as she stood with her hands 
bound, a prisoner like himself. 

Not a trace of a tear was to be seen on her 
statue-like face, but her eyes were fixed on 
the man she loved with a wild, yearning 
gaze, as though she saw nothing 
around her. 

When he tell, a short cry broke from her 
pale lips, and she sprang forward w his 
side. 

Soine touch of pity moved the mon to 
leave her alone, and eke knelt by hitwn and 
laid her face on his, with amute gesture of 
utter grief and despair. 

But the prostrate man neither spoke nor 
moved, 

Still lower she bent, and whispered to 
him, ‘Speak to me, Steve—speak to me. 
Only one word, for Heaven's sake !"’ 

Then he opened his eyes, and looked at 
her. 

‘“*What is it ?’’ she cried, starting back as 
she met his awful gaze. “What have I 
done ?” 

“Stand in front,’’ he said, hoarsely. 
“You'll let her, gentleinen won't you?” he 
added, turning to the men who guarded 
him. ‘I can’t see her pretty face there.’ 

Meckly, passively as a dog, she obeved 
him, and stood before him in her wild, 
uirlish beauty, but never moving her eyes 
from his face, 

In an instant he drew from his breast a 
sinall pistol, he had hitherto kept concealed 
and ere anvone guessed his intention Nel- 
lie Burke lay at his feet, dead, with a bul- 
let through her faithful heart. 

“That's how I treat all traitors!’ he said, 
calmly, and yielded himself up to the offi- 
cers Without another word, 

” * * * * 7. 


The sun rises and sets” over the beautiful 
valley near Golightly Creek, and the moun- 
tains keep their stately watch around, 
yuarding among their other treasures a lit- 
tle inound in the upland creek, where Nel- 
lie Burke lies dreaming a dream that can 
only know a peaceful waking. 

And Mick Tracey ? 

Ask the mountains who it was that, after 
many long years, caine one evening and 
laid his weary, gray head down to rest on 
the spot where the grave used to be? 

Who it wasthat fell asleep there never to 
awake?) And they would tell you that the 
strange old man was a hunted felon, who 
had escaped from prison only to die on this 
spot of earth, where they had once laid the 
only being he ever really loved, and that 
his name was Michael ‘Tracey. 

——_—- - 

WHIPPING IN ScitooL.—A_ public school 
fit’ vears ago was a 
from what it is nowadays. 
ters would have different ways of inflicting 
it. One ingenious person would direct a 
eulprit to stand upon the platform, near the 


desk, and without bending near the knees, | 


touch the floor with his tingers. Then a 
sinart Nourish of the rattan and a sudden 
blow would cause the unhappy youth 
to involuntarily resume an upright position 
with diverting rapidity. Sometimes an of- 
fender would be asked by another master 
which instrument of torture he would choose 
the riding-whip, the ruler, or the rattan. 
Whichever he seemed to prefer was not the 
one used, but one of the others would make 
him sinart. When the stock of rattans ran 
low (and that was not seldom) some victim 
in disgrace would be dispatehed for a fresh 
supply, Knowing that on his return he 
would feel the first stroke of the rod. With 
What ingenious refinement of torture the 
Victim was thus made to tind the weapon 
that should wound him ! 

Of course one becaine somewhat inured to 
this rough treatment. It was considered 
proper to suffer with Spartan firmmess,and 

e who while laid across the master’s knee 
could calinly make comical and derisive 
faces from his ignominious position, for the 
entertaininent of his associates, without hav- 
ing his attention diverted to other parts of 
his body, was accounted a brave fellow. 





else | 


very different affair 
Ditferent mas- | 








Come hither, womankiud, and all their worth, 
Give me thy kisses as I call then torth ; 
| Give me thy billing kiss ; that of the dove, 
A Kissof Love ; 
The melting kiss, a kiss that does consume, 
Toa perfume ; 
The extract kiss, of every sweet a part; 
j A Kise of Art: 
The kiss which ever stirs some new delight, 
| A Kiss of Might ; 
| The twacking, smacking kiss, and when 
Kiss of Peace ; TOR ott 
The music Kies, crotchet and quaver time ; 
The Kiss of Rhyme ; 
The kiss of eloquence, which doth belong 
Unto the tongue ; 
The kiss of all the science in one, 
. The Kiss alone, 
Bo | *tisenough ! 
~4. W, 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘DOCTOR WESTWoop’s 
SECRET,” “‘MARJORIE’S TRIALS,” 
‘‘HEARTS AND CORONETS,”’ 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 


HERE were violets in the hedgerows, 
and pritmroses in the copses, and a rus. 
tle and quiver as of waking life in the 

reddening woods. 
Over breezy uplands where the 
corn waved greenly above the brown fur. 
| rows, ven inossy depths where the, wild 
| hyacinth held her sheathed buds and the 
fern her folded fronds, ready for the glad 
| surprise of spring, the young April was 
| entfine, with a voice full of glad, sweet 
tears, ‘*The winter is over; the Storm-King's 
| reign is ended; the time of flowers is s 
hand !”” 
| At Beechwood Feena Drummond re 
| in all the glad happiness of her new wife 
| 





hood. 
Sir Wilfrid held his head proudly and 
xl Lady Drummond sat with her fair 
ands folded, serenely content that the 

“daughters of Heth’’ had passed out of her 

fears. 
| At the Rectory the dark days were over, 
_and the glad voice of spring was thrilling 
| through the happy household, from the 

baby toddlers, who prattled pipe eA of the 

»rimroses and violets,to Estelle, who opened 
| er heart to the joyous message, and sat 
herself to search with trembling fingers, for 
sume little buds of hope and promise be 
neath the withered leaves of a dead and 

past suiminer, 
| Atter the one rebellion against the erv 
elty of ber fate, the one ionate deimand 
| for the active work which brings oblivion, 
| she had settled down to the colorless future 
| before her. 

“It will be better by-and-by,’’ she told 
herself, ‘‘when that is over.’”’ 

“That’’ was the one blow more to b 
dreaded and waited for—the announcement 
of Te.npest Mervyn's marriage to Christal 
Melville. 
| Estelle was like the patient doomed t 
| amputation of a limb, craving to have ital 
| over, and to begin life anew, without the 
limb, it is true, but without the dread too 

Someti:nes, when the pain'of this dread 
was strongest upon her, she would turn & 
Feena’s warm: -proffered friendship, whieb 
had cone to have a special charin and solace 
for her. 

The young wife was so radiant and bright 
and kt was good to look on at bappiness 
even as an Outsider—to be sure that it wa 
not altogether a thing of her dreams. 

She was young onene to shrink trom the 
cold grave of her own hopes, and to be 
of the warmnth and light of auother’s joy. 

For the rest, she tried honestly 
bravely to fill such place as was leit to ber 
inthe world. 

She suffered the little children’s clinging 
fingers and loving voices to draw her out 
herself; she was always ready to share te 
| labors of the busy mother of the househol 
or to aid the Vicar in his parish rounds. | 

She spent many a sweet quiet hour wit 
| Lady Drummond in the pretty Dower 

House on the outskirts of the park,to which 
| the dowager had retired. 
| Lady Drummond had aspecial and tender 

interest in her dead friet.d’s daughter, ame 
au quiet instinctive sympathy which Lay 
| her the clue to what had sorely pu 
| Clara Wilmer all through those winter 

months. 
|. The Vicar’s wife could not understand 
how it was that, when the way seem 
smooth and clear at last, Estelle grew 
and quicter day by day, and Tempest Mer 
| Vyn inade no sign. 
“There was no pretty idy] ot love and oun 


‘ »y afte ll. 
stancy after all ’ Estelle bad 











“Tt is all over—all ended,’ ot tell 
replied to her questioning. ‘I cann 
you why; but it is all over. Do not a 


about it, but love me, dear, and let me 
, ‘or forlorn waif 


long to you. Tam sucha 
| —us Clara kissed away the slow-d 
tears. of 
Her loyal lips were closed on the aa 
' her wrongs; she could not have ag 
hear Clara, in her hot zeal, blame 
lover. 
| «What can it be?” Clara wondered to her 
| husband. 

“Lieutenant Armstrong,” versely Ss 
gested the Vicar. “A bird of the 8 f 
carried the tale ;3the hero 18 jealous. cat 
anne she- never cared for hiin— 

ed Clara. 

“No; but the hero is sensitive. He b# 
heard something—exaggerated, no doubt 
and hence the quarrel. a 
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(Clara. , fe . 
“No, nothing,” assented the Vicar, con- 


«ious that his former efforts had not been 
yrtienlarly feli¢itous, “J have come to 
the conclusion that these matters won't bear 
meddling with. I shall never attempt any 
mateh-mnaking again. 
these two alone now.” 


beena Drummond talked it over with her | 


young husband, and the two grew warm in | 
ih-ir championship, and more devoted in | 
their friendship for Estelle, as they saw the | 
«woet face quiver into lines of pain or settle 
inte a pathetic patience. ; 

“[ am sorry for poor old Geordie ; but she 
never would accept him," said Feena to 
her husband, who was in her confidence. 
“She is ot the steadfast Kind, and would 
rather break her heart for her ‘ain love’ 
than take another. And why should she 
break ber heart? Why should Christie 
have come between these two as she nearly 
_—"'~— with an arch look at him. 

“She did nothing of the kind,’’ Sir Wil- 
frid contradicted sturdiiy. ‘That was a de- 
lusion of somebody else’s—an excuse, I 
verily believe, to snub me uninercifully—a 
device to ‘make yourself more to be de- 
sired.’ "’ 

Feena shook her head. 

“You forget,” she said, “that I know 
Christie through and through.” 

“She is a very fascinating woman," Sir 
Wilfrid admitted. 

“And you had a very narrow escape— 
confess it!’ eried Feena, coloring with a 
quick jealous little flush. 

“1? No: I had a talisman, a counter- 
charin which saved ine,’ returned her hus- 
bind, stooping down to kiss the warm red 
lips which smiled again at his flattery. 
«But, that shield aside, I can imagine Miss 
Melville to be adangerous siren.”’ 

“The man must be a poor creature,” said 
Feentscornfully, “to be so easily seduced 
frou his allegiance.”’ 

“Ifow do you know it was done easily? 

“T know that it was Christie,’ replied 
young Lady Drumuinond, with a toss of her 
KIpsy lead. 7 

“And a prophet has no bonor in his own 
eountry,” fenahed Sir Wilfrid. ‘Think of 
the circurmstances—they were picturesque 
enough, say nothing of the young lady 
nurse with her sympathetic dark eyes and 
her irresistible get-up—that bewitching cap 
and the Marie Antoinette handkerchiet, and 
all the rest.’’ 

“They madea great impression on you, at 
all events,’ retorted Feena. ‘You _ re- 
inenmber it all very well.’’ 

“As T remember a delicious little Puritan 
picture by Sir Joshua, or a charming coifed 
nun by Albreeht Durer,’ answered Sir 
Wilirid, net without a certiin mischievous 
provocation, “One looks at these things 
frou an wsthetic and artistic point of 
View. 

“I would give a good deal to know Cap- 


mr 
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| drink tea with the old women and nurse the 


babies, Tne most rabid opposers of woman 

suffrage will be won through their woman- 

kind. What is the matter, papa 7°’ —as Sir 
| Jaines approached. “Wilfrid,’’—jumping 
| Up in alarin—*what has happened ?" 


agitated. 

“My dear,”’ he said gently, ‘“‘we have 
brought some—ahem !"'—clearing his throat 
—‘‘sume bad news."’ 

Feena turned a little pale, 


i ' | Sir Wilfrid looked grave; Sir James was | d 
We will try leaving | 


Sir Wilfrid crossed over to Lady Arm- | 


strong. 

“You are all here safe,’ she said, looking 
with a sinile of reassurance from one to the 
other—“all but’ beginning to tremble— 
‘“reordie. Oh, papa!’ 

‘Mieordie!"’ screamed Lady Armstrong, 
—reapnes up from her low seat. ‘ieor- 
die {”" > 

“No, no: it is not Geordie!” 
James, growing red ana flustered. «Dame, 
(jeordie is sate and well. Dear, dear'’— 
with an anxious look at Feena—‘“sit down 
again! How awkwardly I am managing it! 
Itis sad enough; but it is not Geordie— 
thank Heaven, it is not Geordie! Gently, 
iny dear’’—to Feena. “Don’t agitate your- 
self!" —taking off his glasses and wiping 
them—“‘it—in fact——" with nervous hesi- 
tation. 

“What is it, James?” cried Lady Arm- 
strong, whilst Feena’s trembling fingers rat- 
tled ominously amongst ber cups and sau- 
cers, and fair Janet lilted herself, white asa 
snow-~irift, from amongst her crimson cush- 
ions. ‘What isit, James?” 


cried Sir 





CHAPTER XXV. 

THAT is it, James?” said Lady Arm- 
strong in trembling tones to her hus- 
band ‘What is bad news?’ 

“Christic,’’ began Sir James. 

“Christie!” echoed Feena, with a long- 
drawn sigh of relief. 

‘*My dear,’’ recommenced Sir James, still 
directing all his solicitude towards Feena, 
‘““‘we must remember it wasa beautiful death, 
worthy of her life.’’ 

‘Then she is—dead!"' exclaimed Feena, 
with a shocked emphasis and a shudder. 

“Yes, she is dead—dear girl! It is a great 
blow,’’ went on Sir James, wiping his eyes. 
“It has been a sacrifice— worthy of her— 
worthy of her!’ 

Lady Armstrong and Janet were sobbing; 
Feena only looked down with a solemn 
halt-stunned gaze amongst the cropped dais- 
ies at her feet. 

‘How was it?’’ she asked,in alow hushed 
tone, presently. 

“Cholera broke out amongst the men in 
hospital ; the ‘sisters’ went back to Mirza- 
pore to nurse thei; they were on their 
way to Madras before that. 


“Two of thein fell nobly at their post. 
Christie was one,” said Sir Janes, 

“Poor child! Poor dear Christie! Out 
there all alone! Such a sacrifice!’ wept 





tain Mervyn's point of view,”’ said Feena. | 
“How they are heaping honors on him, try- | 
ing toimake amends for his brief eclipse! I 

fecl as I could never bear to look at hiin 
again if—if he marries Christie. And there | 
is nothing from Geordie. If there had been 
anvthing worth saying we should have 
heard something from him. They will all 
becoming home soon, I suppose; the coun- 
rv Is quiet now. Geordie was to go some- 
where to neet and take charge of invalids, | 

* he said in his last letter. Now that it is 
allover—the fighting, I mean—and he is | 
> I wish (seordie had had some of the 
glory.” 

“lis own campaign is a glorious, if a 
bloodless one,’ said her husband. 

“Yes,” answered Feena, kindling; ‘he 
won't yet the Victoria Cross, but he has de- 
served it as well asthe best of them.” 

“Yes, he is a hero,” indorsed Sir Wilfrid 
warinly, 

“I don't think 
Feena seornfully. 

“I reserve my judgment,” concluded her 
husband, 

Lg spring advanced on its flower-strewn 
path. 

_In the woods the voung leaves fluttered | 
like newly-fledged birds ofthe sunshine,and 
the blue hyacinths lay likea summer cloud 
about the red-brown stems. 

In Feena’s garden,the dainty lilac-blooms | 
seented the warm air; and beneath their 
perfumed shade Feena had caused her after- 
noon tea-taple to be set, and, with a ma- 
tronly grace, half-proud, half-shy, was play- 
Ing the hostess to her own people. 

Lady Armstrong and Janet were there, 
Laly Armstrong creaking uneasily in her 
Wicker garden-chair, and Janet seated lux- | 
Uriously amonyst a heap of cushions and 
fur — upon the grass, on a level with a 
Kreat blossoming bed of lilies-of-the-valley. 

_Lady Verney was there too, and with Rer | 
Estelle Verney. 

“Don't go,” Feena was entreating of this , 
ast; “vou inust not go—and alone. Wilfrid 
will be here directly’? —looking at her | 
watch; “he and papa rode to Southminster | 
after luncheon. Wilfrid never misses my | 
kettledrum, and he will sce you through | 
the park after tea, And you have not been | 
introduced to papa yet. ‘You really cannot | 
Ko uutil he comes.” . | 

“You need not heap up inducements,” 
Estelle answered, smiling ; “one of them is | 
enough—the pleasure of inaking Sir James | 
Arinstrong’s acy uaintance.”’ 

And she sat down aguin. 

“Here they come !" said Feena.as the two 
gentleinen emerged froin the belt of shrubs 
which shut off the stable entrance on that 
side. “How solemnn and grim they both 
look! Some surly elector has heard that 
Sir Wilfrid Draminond goes in for female 
suffrage,and won't give hii his vote, I dare 
Say. Estelle, you and I will go canvassing 

her again. Youcan charm a vote out 
of the most obdurate Radical, and I will | 


much of heroes!’ said | 





Lady Arinstrong. 

Feena only sat still with downcast eyes. 

‘Her death has atoned for all,’’ she was 
saying to herself. ‘I am afraid I was hard 
on her. 

“Papa is right; she was a devoted wo- 
man. Nobody is all bad. Poor Christie! 
That is the end then!" 

Sir Jaines went over to his wife. 

“She has borne it better than I expected,"’ 
he whispersd to Sir Wilfrid, looking back 


| anxiously at Feena. 


“I was terribly afraid of startling her.’ 
Then he set himself to comfort Lady Arin- 
strony. 

Lady Drummond was holding Janet's 
pluinp white hand and weeping gentle tears 


ot sympathy with her. 
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Sir Wilfrid wandered slowly back to his | 


wite’s side. 

Estelle remained alone in her place. They 
were not thinking of her; why should they 
be? This wasa fainily grief; it belonged to 


| them only ; they had forgotten the stranger 


amongst thein—all but Feena. 

She kept her face sedulously turned away 
from the shaded corner where one to whom 
this might mean so much sat apart, with 
her heart turned to stone, and the pale lilac- 

tals dropping, in the sighing breeze, over 
er clasped hands and her uncovered head. 

It seeined to Feena, in the long pause 
which follov ed, broken only by the silent 
weeping of the three ladies and the mur- 
mured consolations of Sir James, that there 
was a silence like the silence of death in 
that solitary corner under the lilac-bushes, 

‘Estelle,’ she said presently to her hus- 


band, without looking at hitn—she could | | 
| horizon-line of pines which hides the beau- 


not bear to meet her eyes with that name 
on her lips, that thought in her heart—‘ks- 
telle—she must go home, . 

“They dine early at the Rectory. I proim- 
ised that you would walk with her across 
S. 

‘ertainly,’’ answered Sir Wilfrid, turn- 
ing for the first time towards Miss Verney. 
He too had been unwilling to look towards 
that silent corner. 

She rose as he came towards her and an- 
swered him in low whispered tones, as if 
they were both in the presence of death. 

She ‘would not trouble” him, she said; 
she need disturb noone; she would slip 
away quietly,and he would make her adieux 
to beena. 

But Feena herself came forward,and then 
Sir Jaines; and in the end both gentlemen 
insisted on escorting Miss Verney homme. 

“T have been sitting all day,’ Sir James 
said, “and Iam quite cramped; the walk 
will do ure good.”’ 

He talked all the way of the sad news just 
reveived. 

He and Sir Wilfrid had found the letter at 
Southininster; it had come by the after- 
noon’s post. 

Geordie had written the melancholy de- 
tails. 

He and Miss Melville had been together 
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only a short tiie before, and it had been a 
great shock to his son, Sir James said. 

“llorrible climate out there !"’ he exclaim- 
ed. “Thank Heaven, Geordie is coming 
home! He and Mervyn are both coming 
with invalids. Mervyn will feel Christie's 
eath as much as any of them—in fact, 
more. There is—in factt—— Ah, there is 
no use of speaking of it now! Poor 
Mervyn is an unlucky fellow; nothing 
seeins to goright for him. Even his Vic 
toria Cross is to be weighted with a great 
sorrow.”’ 

Sir Wilfrid tried to turn the conversation ; 
but Sir James ran on, tull of bis subject, 
and Miss Verney answered in strange, far- 
away-sounding monosyllables, like a per- 
son half asleep. 

“Poor dear Christie!" sighed Sir James. 
“It is diMfieult to understand why sucha 
life as hers should be cut short. 

“She wasa fine character, Mias Verney. 
You would have admired her if you could 
bave met—a girl in a thousand! No non- 
sense about her either—a practical, sensible 
woman, making the most of ber time and 
her talents. 

*“T would have trusted her opinion upon 
anv subject; I loved her as if she had been 
my own daughter. She is a great loss to us 
—n great loss.’’ 

They were at the gate leading into the 
Rectory grounds now, and Fatelle beds her 
escort adieu. 

As he took her hand Sir Wilfrid looked 
into her face for the first time. She had a 
sort of rigid, tense look,as if she wore walk- 
ing in her sleep. 

‘There was nothing like triumph or satis- 
faction,”’ he suid afterwards to Feena; “it 
seemed to me that she had had a greater 
shock than any of us.’’ 

“Tam glad,’ Feena said, with a sigh of 
relief. “T could not have borne for even 
her to be giad. Poor Christie !"’ 

There was no gladness in Estelle's heart, 
only a great shrinking and agreat pity—the 
ity was for Tempest Mervyn, the shrink- 
ing for herself. 

he was like some poor soul who awakes 
from a deadly stupor which she had hoped 
was death, to find the sorrowful burden of 
life waiting to be taken up again. 

“T thought it was all over,’’ she cried 
despairingly to herself, ‘and now—now it 
is all to begin again !”’ 

o 
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“The moors, the moors! Oh, Estelle darl- 
ing, take us up tothe moors! We have a 
whole half-holiday, and it is so lovely 
there! 

“You will come won't you ?” 

Tim and Dorothy and little 
hanging on Estelle’s skirts, looking as 
eagerly into her eves as if a fateful issue 
hung upon the forthcoming Yes" or “No.” 
And Estelle smiles upon the little group 
and puts away her work. 

The summer has been sweeping onwards, 
in all its pomp and splendor, like a = roval 

rogress through the land, and now August 
has come, and stands breathless on this 


Lilfan are 


burning afternoon, looking over its 
fields and its crimson fruited orchards, 


Upon the moors it 1 fresh and breezy 
even to-day, and Estelle and the children 
climb upwards through the cool green 


woods where the lady-ferns spread their 
raceful trains and dit moths flutter silent- 
y up asthe young feet stir the tall lush 


eet tassel of wild) honeysuckle or a 
veautifu'’ creamy-white bud of late-blossom- 
ed eglantine. 


Then the “dim green aisles’ are left be- 
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Scientific and Useful. 


GLYCERINE.—Glycerine to which a few 
drops of alovhol bave been added, is an ex- 
cellent application for oil-+tones on which 
fine instruinents are to be sharpened. 

Caat-IRon.—The surface of cast-iron may 
be softened for turning or planing by im- 
mersion for twenty-four hours in a solution 
of one part of nitric acid to four of water. 

Horses’ Suors FoR WINTER.—A corres- 
pondent states that, for upwards of —- 
years in England, and also during a real- 
dence in Northern Germany, where the var- 
lations of frost and thaw are often very sud- 
den, he has always had his horses’ shoes 
during the winter months made with flat- 
headed screws in the heels, which can be 
exchanged in a few minutes for screws with 
roughed heads. The shoes are, of course, a 
little nore expensive. 

[RONING.—To securea gloss when ironing 
shirts, take of raw starch one ounce ; gum 
arabic, one drachm; white of egg, an 
ounce; soluble glass, quarter of an eunce; 
water, a sufficient quantitv. Make the starch 
into a tine cream, dissolve the guin ina lit- 
tle hot water, cool and mix it with the albu- 
men, and beat up the mixture with the 
starch liquid; then add the water-glass 
(solution) and shake together. Moisten the 
starched linen with a cloth dipped in = this 
liquid, and use a polishing iron to develop 
the gloss, 

SMALL-Pox.—Dr. James Moore, of Iron- 
ton, Ohio,thinks he has discovered a specific 
for sinall-pox in lemon-juice, which he used 
in his own case with such results asto make 
himsay: ‘So strongly ain I convinced of 
the power of lemon-juice to abort any and 
every case of sinall-pox that LT look upon it 
as a specific of as much certainty and power 
in Smnall-pox as quinine is in intermittent 
fever. I therefore publish my experiment 
hoping every physician having a case of 
small-pox will give it a fair trial and report 
the result to me." 

TARTARIC ACID IN DipatrHierta.—The 
topical use of tartaric acid in diphtheria has 
been successfully resorted to by M. Vidal, 
an eminent French Physician, who in one of 





| the foreign medical journals, remarks upon 


the necessity of thus making use of topical 
agents against the false membrane, as it has 
a great tendency to spread by a sort of auto- 
inoculation, Gourparable to what oceurs in 
certain cutaneous affectio.s. lis formula 


| is ten parts, by weight, of tartaric, filleen of 


glycerine, and twenty-five of wint water. 
The acid acts upon the false meubrane,oon- 
verting it into a gelatinous inass, and lavogs 
its expulsion. 

Dikts FoR BONE AND Ivony.—Red: Make 
an infusion of cochineal in water of amino 
nia; then immerse the pieces therein, hav- 
ing previously soaked them fora few tmin- 
utes in very weak aqualortis and water, Or, 
boil the bone, ete., with one pound of Brazil 
dust, in one gallon of water,tor three hours; 


| then add a quarter of a pound of alum, and 


boil for one hour tmore.— Black linimerse 
thebonein a weak solution of nitrate of 
silver, fora short tine; then expose it to 
the sunlight. Or, steep fortwo or three days, 
in a decoction made with one pound of galls 
and two pounds of logwood; then steep for 
a few hours in acetate of iron.— Green: 


grasses, or the eager fingers reach after a | Steep in a solution of verdigris, te which @ 


little aquafortis has been added. Or, dissolve 
verdigris in weak vinegar, and steep the 


| bone therein. 


hind, and the great wide stretch of silent | 


moor lies before thei, all aflaine with gold- 
en gorse and purple with blossoming 
heather. 
There is a sort of brooding glory, asombre 
splendor over the hills as they rise and fall, 
ali crowned with the rich deep shadows: a 
tringe of blue-black pines hangs upon the 
farthest ridge—a fitting border for a gold- 
and-purple centre. 

There is no sound of huinan life or pres- 


| ence save the glad young voices which come 


echoing back as the children = 
selvs in a wild delight of frees 


| great billowy purple waste. 


‘the crisp purple-red 


The breeze blows freshly in Estelle's face 
laden with the honey-sweet breath of a 
thousand flowers; the skylark’s mounting 
song comes thrilling back through the lain- 
bent air. 

Estelle wanders on, her teet sinking in 
blossoins, her eyes 
fixed with a strange sort of expectation, for 
which she chides herself, upon the dusky 


tiful white gleam of the long winding South- 
minster Road. 

All day Estelle has been restless, fever- 
ish, and strangely over-wrought; all dav 
she has been strugyl ng with that vague ex- 
pectation which makes her beart beat 
wildly and her pulses tremble even now 
in the restful solitude of the deserted moor- 
land. 

Surely there must be a 
threatening somewhere in the sultry 
tance! Yet the air is clear as amber, the sky 
adeep sapphire blue, without a fleck of 
cloud. 

The children are chasing 
wading knee-deep through 
seented heather. 

Estelle is drawn onwards by 
stitious spell which is over her. 
[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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31L10US DISORDERS, LIVER COMPLAINTS 
COSTIEVENESS, Dyspepsia, &c., are speedily 
removed by Dr. Jayne's Sanative Pills. 
Forty years use has proved thein superior 
to all other remedies for the cure of the var- 
jous diseases for which they ure recotn- 
mended. In their action they are mild and 
certain, and may be taken at any time with- 
out risk trom expusure. 


thunder-storimn 
dis- 


butterflies and 
the puryent- 


the super- 
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Farm and Barden. 


To Cures Hams.—Take coarse salt, with 
asprinkle of saltpetre, pepper, and sugar; 
powder, nix; rub this in well a few times; 
sinoke and wrap oloselvin paper of four 


| folds or nore ; pack in dry ashes four inehes 


thick around cach haw. They will keep 


‘through the hottest of weather and be as 


them, | 


om over the a 
| isthe rule: 


, size of each. 


good as new. 

MEASURING Hay.—To find the number of 

tons in long or square stacks the following 

Multiply the length in yards 
by the width in yards, and that by half the 
altitude in yards, and divide the product by 
fifteen, To find the number of tons in cir- 
cular stacks: Multiply the square of the 
circumfence in yards by four tines the altu- 
tude in yards and divide by one hundred. 
The quotient will be the number of cubie 
yards in the stack ; then divide by fifteen to 
yet the number of tons. 

ESSENCE EROM FlLowrns. Procure a 
quantity of the petals of any flowers whieh 
have an agreeable fragrance; ecard thin 
lavers of cotton, Which dip into the finest 
Florence or Toueea oil; sprinkic a small 
quantity of fine salton the flowers altern- 
ately until an earthen vessel or wide- 
mouthed plass bottle is full. Tie the top 
close with a bladder, thon lay the vessel in 
a south aspect to the heat of the sun, and. in 
fifteen days, when uneovered, a fragrant oil 
may be mpucezed away, leaving a whole 
Inass quite equal te the high-priced casences, 

Deap ANIMALS.—The following method 
is civen on good authority for net only pre- 
venting the cseape of disarreeable odors 
froin ¢ .reasses, but for converting them into 
a valuable fertilizer, For a large cainal 
draw tour or tive wagon loads of miuek, sod 
or mold; roll the earcass on to thissprinile 
freely with quick inne, iuameddiate ly 
witha generous quantity of soll—ten or 
twelve wacron 7 Will mot be too mueh. 
Inlessthan a year, without giving offense 
to any one, the owner will have lis loss re- 
stored to hitn in part in the form of a goodly 
number of wagon loadsof excellent tertiliz 
ing material Any number of carcasses 
may be put in a heap together, provided 
lime and soil are added in proportion to the 
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Presenting the Bride! 


meets with unqualified praise, as we ex- 
peeted and it deserves, from all who have 
weonit. Jteertainly should give satisfaction 
fer itisemphatically the Hest, HANDSOMES' 
amd MOST VALUABLE PREMIUM EVER OF- 
Fenep. The illustration ina former num 
bers ecaleulated to mislead, as its Appear. 
ance alongside of the original is quite disap 
pointing, Wei said then 
tion was one-fifth the size of the Photo- 
Oleoyraph ; it was really one-eighth size 
only, as the picture really covers: over 500 
square inches, 

Just think of it, dear reader—a #24 Photo 
Oleograph and Tit Post one year for @2 
Tn estimating the value of this superb pic 
ture, don’ teompare it in your mind with 
any chromo you have ever seen. We say 
to you, emphatically, such a work of art as 
this was never before offered as a) Premium 
Gif by any publishers in the world 

We mean every word we aay ahout it we 
quarantee it to be all we elaim for if: we 
guarantee that you eannot buy at for fe 


anywhere ; 


our statements, we wantiait distinetly under. | 


stood that suhacriher who sends 


for Tk Post one ye 
“Presenting the Bride’ 


any 
rr and the premium 
if dissatisfied with 
the premiuon may return it to usand we will 
cancel his subscription and return his money 
promptly. Is Nov Titis “A SQUARE Or- 
FER?’ 

ALL SHOULD REMEMBER THAT 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE’ ISONLY 
OFFERED TO TILOSE WHO SEND US 
FL FOR AN YEAR'SSUBSCRIPTION AND 
FIVE THRE E-CENT STAMPS TO PAY 
POSTAGE AND PACKING ON PRE- 
MIUM. 

Club subseribers inust also pay as above 
to be entitled to this Preomiuin,. 
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Tue Sarernpay Eventna Post. 
726 Sansom St., Philadelphia, 
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Bubseribers desiring their address changed, will 
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be iu Money Orders, or Drafts. 
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News [TEAK MisceLLaNy and Po: 


! 
the illustra. | 


and ase wlence of the frath of | 


not much in 


| sistently 


| “THE PONTMAN’S KNOCK.” 

In the present issue of Tuk Post we be 
gin a new serial under the above heading 
It is by a new author, who now makes his 
first bow in our pages, and we can commend 
his story to the careful perusal of our read 
ers. [t is a powerful portraiture of compli 
cated plot and crime, and will be found in 
all respects thoroughly interesting 

<a 
NOT TO BE DESPISED. 

See what may come of a little thing. <A 
spark, blown by the wind, lays a great 
city in the dust, wiping out in a day the 
work of many a weary year, treasures of art 


which nothing can replace,—scattering in 


' . . 
| an hour great pictures which had been long | 


accumulating, and leaving the busy streets 
The air is full of seeds of life 
them, and 


a wilderness 
and death, but no eye ever saw 
they cannot be weighed, measured, or de 
made by man, 


may 


tected by any instrument 
And these invisible germs, or spores, 
take the king from his throne, and the beg 
gar from his hovel, and lay them down to 


sleep together in their common bed of | 


earth 
You take an acorn from your pocket; it is 
very syminetrical in its form, and the color 
is pleasing to the eye, but it) is small and 
fravile, and you might easily crush it with 
your teeth Instead of doing that, however, 
you lay it in the soft) ground, 
three inches deep, and leave it’ there 
is tthe last you see of it, and) perhaps you 
never think of itagain. A hundred years 
hence—long after you are dead and forgot 
ten—a weary traveler lies down to rest un 
of a mighty oak; 
wind, 


der the shadow long 


branches are waving in the birds 
have made their nests there, a world of fol 
inge is blooming over his head, and = he is 
glad of, and grateful for, the cool and shady 
retreat. And all this was latent in that lit 
tle acorn, Which you once buried in’ the 
earth 

A word is only a breath, and_ it 


uttered while the pendulum is) swinging 


may be 
that quiet “yes” or “no” ‘yr0 

‘may determine the destiny of the 
if he be a king or a 
Warrior, it may determine the destiny of na 


once, but 
or ‘‘stiay 
Inan Who speaks it, 


tions. Onee spoken it can never be recalled; 
it has gone off into space to do its work for 
roolorevil, and you can no more bring it 
stars in their 
babble might 


' 


back than you can stop the 


courses. Tlow mueh vain 
cease if men considered this 

Some small words are very significant, 
and a man’s whole character may be uncon 
sciously betrayed in a single word 

A thought is more attenuated than a 
breath, it may never find any outward ut- 
terance, and yet what is so potent as a hu 
man thought* [tis the 


everything that makes existence desirable, 


fountain head of 
or converts it into a curse. A snowflake is 
itself, but if the flakes fall 
thick enough they can check the movement 
ot the mightiest engine that man ever made 
A drop of water is) a very insignificant 
thing, but there is nothing that) can resist 
its influence when it keeps on dropping per 
It is not so long since a single 
grain of sand blew a powder-mill to atoms 
Little things are not to be despised, for life 
is made up of them. The loftiest mountain 
isonly an aggregate of grains of sand. The 

basis of everything that exists. 

> <—— <a 


SANCTOUM CHAT. 


atom is the 


“Le Petit Jounna,”’ a penny political 
daily published in Paris, is said to have the 
largest circulation of any paper in the world, 
its daily average being over 500,000; and 
le Vigilant, published in Sedan, has a daily 
circulation of seventy-five copies, the smal] 
est in the world. 

Tuk dangers of the sea were unusually 
great) last) vear, and no fewer than 2.039 
shipwrecks occured in different parts of the 
world, being an excess of 359 on the wrecks 
of 1880. ~ The loss of life increased equally, 
1.154 persons perishing, whileas asmall set 
offto these disasters the boats of the British 
National Lifeboat Institution saved 966 lives 


Tuk Kentucky Legislature is discussing a 
bill prohibiting free passes on railroads. 
Rut this movement towards strict propriety 

is exceeded by another bill, which would 
| impose a fine of from 81 to $20 on every 


| Kentuckian who lied—that is to say, every 
} 
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| anced shape. 


two or} 


This | 


| perature of 30> below zero. 











deceive his ftellow-man,”’ to use the lan- 
guage of the proposed statute. 

So far as engineering and financial consid. 
erations are concerned, the proposed tunnel 
under the Englith channel is now thought 
to be entirely practicable, and if the politi- 
cal obstacles, arising from anxiety as to the 
security of England, are overcome, it pro 
bably will not be long before one may travel 
by rail from Dover to Calais. 

A MOTHER writes to the newspapers, 
calling attention of parents to the dangerous 
habit which some nurses have of always 
carrying small children upon one arm, which 
brings one leg higher than the other. She 
attributes the fact that children are some- 
times found to have one leg more developed 
than the other, to this practice. 


THE cutter in a large tailoring-house says 


that hardly one man in fifty is of well-bal- 


Writers, he says, are low in 
one shoulder, and seemingly short in’ one 
leg, thearm on the misshapen side being 
apparently shorter than the other. Butch- 
ers, he says, have usually a low left shoul- 


| der, and violinists are high in one shoulder. 


PLAYING upon the violin is claimed to cure 


nervousness. The longevity of musicians 


has been estimated or averaged, and places 


the pertormers on the violin in’ the lead, 
sixty seven years. Pianists come next, at 
an average of sixty-five years; composers, 
sixty-four; performers on the cornet, flute, 
and clarionet at sixty-three, and the lives of 
singers averaging sixty-six years. 

Ir is said that the co-operative stores in 
Boston will hereafter be conducted on the 
plan of the Civil Service stores of England. 
They promise to deal only in the best arti- 
cles, and give every buyer five per cent. 
discount from the average market price. 
Every stockholder will be given a list of 
forty stores where he can buy goods ten per 


/ cent. lower than the ordinary price. 


— 


] 
remains until taken on board the steamerg, 


Three hundred sheep were recently frozen 
with entire success. Arrangements are in 
progress for the completion ot steamers with 
the proper apparatus for carrying this fro. 
zen meat to England. 

THe scraping and washing of Paris 
houses is obligatory at certain stated inter. 
vals, and is one of those laudable measures 
by which the general air of cleanliness and 
brightness Paris prides itself so much Upon 
is maintained. The cleansing of facades jg 
at the expense of the proprietors of the 
houses, and recently the house-owg. 
ers of the Tenth Arrondissement have 
received the notification to have this 
operation accomplished in all cases before 
the Ist of October next. 


A BELGIAN instructor of youth, in ¢ 
somewhat voluminous work, just published, 
maintains that Homer was born at Brussels 
of respectable Belgian parents, and 
that the great epic poet only wrote his 
Iliad and Odyssey in the Greek language 
because he attached greater importance to 


their dissemination among the people of 


southern Europe than to achieving a mere 


local reputation as a ready rhymester in his 


own semi-barbarous country. He also ag 
serts that Troy was not a Greek fortified 
town, but an English stronghold of the first 
class, formerly occupying the site upon 
which, at the present moment, stand the 
city and University of Cambridge. 


WE find the following suggestive article 
in an exchange: ‘‘Having entered a pew, 
move along; do not block up the end of the 
pew as if you did not intend to have any- 


| body else to enter it, or as if you were hold- 


ing it for some special friends. Do not rise 
to let others in, but move along and leave 


| the pew invitingly open so that they will 


A PLAN for inducing the boys and girls of | 
sit at the end ready to rush out and kill In- 


Worcester to read the instructive books in 
the publie library instead of the trash has 
been successful. It consisted in inducing 
the teachers in the schools to make a prac- 
tice of referring, ina casual manner, to the 
contents of interesting and solid) works. 
Thus the youngsters have been led to choose 
a kind of reading which formerly 
lay unheeded on the shelves, 


Tne Duke of Portland lately gave a ball 
at Walbeck Abbey to over 300° ot his ser 


Thatter 


} . 
vants and tenants, and the new picture gal- 


lery and the underground libraries were used 
for dancing and supper—a desecration which 
must have made the late Duke turn’ in his 
crave. The Duke opened the ball ina 
country dance, the housekeeper being — his 
partner, while Baroness Bolsover, his step- 
mother, danced with the house steward. 
LivERPooL has a ship stationed in her 
is to reform the 
that city, 
towns. 


harbor whose mission it 
young vagrants that grow up in 
Manchester, and other northern 
During the past year, two men who were 


reformed and educated on board this vessel 


know they are welcome. If a pew holding 
six has five already in it, do not file out in 
formal procession to let one poor, scared wo- 
man go to the further end, but move along 
and let her sit at the end next the aisle. It 
is not necessary now for a stalwart man to 


dians, as possibly it was once.”’ 


SHort hair is again in fashion, and, in 
spite of all that can be or has been said to 
the contrary, ladies are sacrificing all that 
remains of their ‘‘crowning glory’’ which 
is left from the ravages of bandoline, heated 
slate pencils, and crimping pins, to the Mo 
loch of the present fashion. These short, 
rippling locks are to the last degree charm- 
ing on some heads, but to many ladies it is 
far from becoming, as it gives them a mas 


culine appearance not at all prepossessing; 


and even the pretty, round, rosy faced girls 
who turn themselves into bewitching little 
Cupids by this style of coiffure, must re- 
member that they will be obliged to resort 
to the inevitable Derby hat for a head cov- 


_ ering, as bonnets, hats, and the stylish little 
| French toques cannot weil be kept secure 


were appointed to command large merchant 


ships, and seven were made chief officers. 
generally~ described in a Lon- 
‘a literary man well known 
constant contributor 


Another is 
don peiper as 
in New York and a 
to the magazines there.’ 


THE practice so prevalent now-a-days in 


‘all large cities of trying to attract: purchas- 


ers to shops by placards announcing for sale 
at low prices goods ‘damaged by fire,”’ 
“purchased at bankrupt sale’’ or ‘in conse- 


quence of dissolution of co-partnership,’” is 


being restricted rigidly in Berlin to cases in 
Which such announcoments are strictly true, 
Five shopkeepers in that city have just 
heen arrested, and are to be prosecuted by 
the municipal authorities for fraud in put- 
ting up such placards untruthfully. 

AN apparatus for freezing meat has just 
heen completed in Queensland, Australia, 
and the tests of it that have been made are 
said to be satisfactory. The air,-after being 
compressed, is passed into a receiver, and 


thence into an expansive cylinder and the | 


freezing-room, reaching the latter at a tem- 


Twenty-four | 


hours are sufficient to complete the process | 


; one who “by word of meuth attempts to | of freezing in-the chamber, where the meat _ 


i 


| zard—to which we attribute all 


without some foundation to which they 
may be fastened. 


THe dove is the prescriptive bird of Love 
and the poets. What would our Tennysons 
and Longfellows do without the wealth of 
metaphor drawn from the soft cooings and 
gentle dalliance of the birds of Venus? 
Poets, however, must keep away from the 
Zoological Gardens. It seems hard and 
harsh to upset at once the legends of myth 
ology and the imagery of the verse-makers, 
but the rude fact must be asserted that the 
dove, as shown by experience with many 
specimens of his tribe at the ‘‘Zoo,’’ is any- 
thing but a well behaved bird. Besides 
a@her bad habits, he is a vindictive and Te 
lentless b awler, and during the love season 
he is in constant warfare. Nature forta 
nately has not given him sharp and 
weapons, but with the joint of his wing he 
can strike a blow of amazing force and pre 
cision. The mellow cooing which the poe 
ascribe to affection is far more likely 4 chal- 
lenge to combat than a gentle note of love. 
But, onthe other hand, certain birds 
prey—the eagle, the vulture, and the bes 
the vices 
become in captivity atthe Garden most sta! 
and reputable birds, dwelling together ” 
harmony, and giving no trouble to thelr 
keepers. They cannot change their on 
but they succeed in establishing 4 character 
for domesticity and good behavior that some 
of their more reputable comper:cDf w 
do well to emulate. 
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BECAUSE. 





Why did we meet long years of yore? 
And why did we strike hands and say . 
“We will be friends, and nothing wore ?** 
Why are we musing thas to-day? 
Because, because Was just because, 
And no one knew Just why it was, 


Why did I say good-bye to you? 

Why did L sail across the main? 
Whr did [ not love tleaven’s own blue 
Until l touched these shores again ? 
Because, because was just because, 

And you nor l now why it was, 


Why are my arms about you now, 
And happy tears upon your cheek ? 
And why my kisses on your brow ? 
Look up In thankfulness and speak ! 
Because, because was just because, 
And only God knew why it was. 


& My Brother. 


BY MARKHAM HOWARD. 














orphans before we were old enough 
fully to understand the bitterness of 
our lows; and we grew up together in 
the house of our tather’s widowed sister, 


I: BROTHER Atholl and I were left 
4 


who, when she had pitifully taken the lone- | 


ly little boy and girl into her childless 
home, felt that she had done for them all 
that she was called upon to do, 

Every morning we separated at the door 
to go to our ditferent schools; and every 
evening we repeated toeach other all that 
we had learned so hunyrily. 

But, though our lives were full of long- 
ing fur the happiness and love which we 
knew to be in other bousesand act in ours, 
we never uttered a word of this to each 
other even then. 

There was a strange shy pride always be- 
tween us, not usual, I trust, between bro- 
ther and sister—a pride born of a deep, si- 
lent, watehful rove, which tn ide us hesitate 
to bring our own sorrow® into each other's 
lives. 

I know that this hesitation amounted al- 
most to fear in botia our hearts, but most in 
mine; and, while I kept iny yearnings and 
disappointments hidden from Atholl, I 
kept from him, too, the rare, sweet happi- 
ness of utter svinpathy. 

Atholl was little nore than a boy when 
we lost the aunt who had adopted us; and, 
as her property had been only a lifeannuity, 
we two were left to brave the world to- 

ether, alone and penniless, The kind old 
Career who toid us this looked long and 


keenly into Athell’s brave young face as | 
he spoke; and after a pause told him quiet- | 


ly that he would take him into his own of- 
fice, where he might rise rapidly as he liked. 
How well IT remember Atholl’s grateful 
ride; and how I went away to hide my 
ttt tears, because, in the old town where 
we had grown up together, we were to live 
together still—I keeping house for Atholl. 

Year by year ,my love for my’ brother 
grew and deepened, yet still that silent 
shadow lay between us, 

I used to feel that our natures were too 
much alike, perhaps, to Show the syinpathy 
which I sorely needed yet could not give. 
We were both passionate, firm, and reticent, 
reserved in act and word. 

Now, looking back, 1 know that I was the 
one who ought to have lifted the shadow— 
that many a tine my own shy reticence 
coldly held Atholl back when he would 
have taken me alittle nearer to his heart. 

Dearly as he loved me, I knew it was not 
with the same passionate, engrossing love 
which filled ny heart for him, and was 
jealous that this should be so. Even in the 
far-off-time, before another love found place 
In the world but each other—inine was the 
greater loneliness, 

Atholl wasallin all to me; but IT knew 
that he had a friend and dear companion in 
theart he loved—a friend with who he 
spent long hours of pure and deep enjoy- 
Inent—a Companion with whom he never 
could feel lonely. 

How often and how vainly have I wished 
that [ could share this happiness. But I 
could not understand the music he loved ; 


I could not even love it beeause he did, and | 


I tried to believe that in that lay the secret 
of Atholl’s not understanding me, and not 
loving me with a love which was as jealous 
and engrossing as iny own. 

The pride and boast of our little town 
was its Philharinonic Society, and Atholl 
had belonged to it ever since it had been 
formed, his acknowledged taste and ex- 


quisite skill raising him slowly above all | 


the average pertoriners, and placing him at 
the head of the orchestra when he was little 
more than a boy. 

It was at these Philharmonic practices 


that Atholl first inet Major Cahill and his | 


daughter Clara. Major Cahill had come a 
ftranyer to the town; but, both he and Clara 
being musieil, they joined the society at 
once—he playing the violin, she the harp. 
Then Atholl met thein at the musical par- 
a _ the town, towhich he was alway in- 
vited. 


Major Cahill was courted a great deal, be- | 


ing rich and influential ; bat still, as a mu- 
Sician, Atholl always ranked above hitn. 

I think he never forgave my brother for 
leading, and could not bear being placed 

low him on 
Atholl himself, did not guess this. I think 
his heart was too full of hope just then to 
leave rooin for mistrust of any kind. 


I saw the gradual change, and froin that | 


time iny life was s'iudowed by my fear for 
him. Knowing there was suc!) 4 trusting 
hope in this first love of his, yt kn» wing 
what a gulf, in the world’s eves, liy be- 
tween my brother and the girl he loved 
was it strange that iny life was shadowed 
by my fear for bio? 


the public orchestra; but | 








I watched the hope taking deeper and 
firmer root in his heart; and at last [ could 
| not bear to hear him mention Clara's naine, 
| or to see him happy with a happiness which 
| I might not share. 
| Nor could I bear to see his eves soften to 

such ineffable tenderness when he touk up 
| his violin, going to it as to a friend who felt 
with him, symp .thized wiih him, under- 
stood bin. 
| How jealous I was of it then—longing, 
when I saw him hold it so caressingly, to 
| go between, and beg him to shower on me 
only a little of the love he bore it! 

But still the shadow of my own shy 
pane would come between, and—standing 
veyond the shadow—I was content to tove 
him, yet to let the art he worshi ped be his 
friend and comforter; and I b no friend 
and comforter at all, while the anxiety I 
felt for him seemed often almost greater 
than I could bear, 

Sometimes—though the times grew rarer 
ant rarer—Atholl spoke of Clara wistfully, 
as if, having broken the ice of his own re- 
serve, he longed for me to speak frankly of 
her too, but I could not. 

Froin the very first I had felt that this 
love of his was hopeless, and I shrank from 
hearing his contident thoughts with a dread 
that was cowardly—and cruel, too, in its in- 
tense pitifulness, 

I used to sit at home alone, and picture 
him as he played in the same orchestra 
with Clara—used to picture thein, he stand- 
ing justabove her, as I fancied he must— 
until at last the longing to see the reality of 
this picture grew unbearable. 

Soone night I went, and sat apart in the 
dark roo.n, and looked up into the orches- 
| tra; and there I saw thei just as I had seen 
them in my thoughts. 

Clara, bending over her harp, seemed to 
love the instrument almost as my brother 
loved his violin; but once, when she raised 
her face to his, I fancied, while I read it, 
that there was still a deeper love within her 
heart, as there was still a deeper love in his, 

A fair and 
sitting at the gilded instrument, her soft 
bright dress falling round her in sumptu- 
ous folds, her pure young face rapt and 
eurnest. 

There were one or two gentlemen hover- 
ing about her, and T hoped Atholt would no- 
tice how willingly and pleasantly she spoke 
to all, 

For a few minutes there was a pause for 
the leading violin; and, while Atholl drop- 
ed his bow, and Clara played on below 
1iin for those few minutes, the wonderful 
light upon his face alinost frightonod me. 

Was she, in his heart, a part of the music 
that he loved, or did the music speak to 
him of her? 

Once more his violin struck in, and then 
again his whole soul was in the music, 

When the practice was over, I waited in 
intense anxiety to see iny brother and Miss 
Cahill separate. 

For a minute Clara rose and voluntarily 
spoke to Atholl, as he 5 down to her; 
in the next her father had hastily suinmon- 
ed her. 

But my heart beat angrily, for I knew 
that it was cruel of ber to have spoken to 
him atall, there in the midst of the crowd, 
while he stood with that love—which every 
one could read—upon his tace—cruel of her 
to let him leave her with that dazzling 
light of ep within his eyves—cruel then 
to turn and sp 











eak to others with a sinile, 
while he went in silence from the hall. 

I had woticed that Major Cahill never 
spoke to Atholl through the whole practice, 
and that was the only circumstance which I 
dared to speak of alter Atholl had heartily 
laughed at me tor going to hear what I did 
not care for. 

He flushed hotly then, and hastily turned 
the subject. I saw that he wished 
speak to Clara, but again I shrunk from it. 
I spoke of the approaching concerts, Know- 
ing the pleasure Atholl alwag had in thein; 
but I could not mention Miss Cahill. 

At last, with a dreatny happiness in his 
eyes, he told ine, unasked, how passionately 
he loved her. 

“Now that vou have seen her,” he said, 
|gently, “I feel that you can understand 
how I have learned to love her, Maryaret.”’ 

In low, ealun words, never broken by the 
passion burning at iny beart, I warned biimn 
that this love would be the sorrow of his 
life. 


tones, *I cannot live iny life without it.” 
“An unreturned and slighted yilt,’’ 1 re- 
| unmarked. 

“But if she loves me, Margaret? 
are noments when I feel she does.” 

“If she does, Atholl, it is worse still; for 
she inust know to what disappointinent she 
is leading you.”’ 

How cold and unmoved my words sound- 
ed, while my heart seemed breaking, just 
| as if it could itself feel the agony which 
w s being prepared tor Atholl! 

I told him nervously that I was sure Ma- 
jor Cahill did not guess the truth, or he 
would Hbave spoken to lim hinnself. 

For a few moments Atholl sat in thought, 
astill, stern look in his eyes. Then he rose, 
saying, half to aimself and half to ime, that 
he would write to Major Cahill that very 
night, and to Clara, too. 

Y wished him yood night and left hiin at 
his desk. 

I have thought since that he might have 
liked ine to sit with bim then, but I let 
him taney my silent anxiety of coldness; 
and so I seemed to be receding farther and 
farther froin say brother's heart. 

I went to my own room, and, while he 


There 





| “Even if so,” he said, in grave and quiet | 


_ 





_—— — «s—< 





had lef{ him, rose the wondrous, restless He was lying with closed eyes—sleeping, 


tones of his violin. 

These broke down the harshness of my 
‘aber and, burying iny face, I sobbed at last 

vudily and passionatel y. 

I did not know what he played—I did not 
know what grand old master spoke through 
the passionate harmony, but I knew, so 
well! that a wild, sweet hope breathed in 
every tone, and I knew what I would have 
given had the hope been = crushed to 
death before it bh been uttered—even 


| thus, 


beautiful picture she made, | 





| ing with such 
me to. 


A few days afterwards Major Cabill's ans- 
wer came to Atholl, the letter which was to 
contain Clara's answer, too. 

I was alone when it was brought in, and 
I took it at once to Atholl’s room. He 
opened the door to me with his gentle, 
p easant smile, and I put the letter into his 

mind without a word, and went away. 

All day I waited for him, but he never 
came. Breakfast, dinner, and tea all went 
away untasted; I could not summon hiin, 
knowing what a mockery the meals would 
be to him, and I could not taste them my- 
self. 

Sol sat waiting for him through that 
weary day, and at last, in the early dark- 
ness, I heard him coming down the stairs. 

[I went out to meet bim in the hall, but, 
when I looked into his white, stern face, I 
hesitated, and while I did so, he passed out 
into the darkness. 

Oh, if IT had put my arins about him in 
his loneliness, and lett a kiss upon his rigid 
lips, that night would have been less hard 
to live through! But T had let bins go, and 
that lost moment T could not recall. 

The dawn was breaking when I heard 
him return; the slow listless footstep soltly 
passed iny door, for Atholl always thoughit- 
ful for me, tancied I was usieep, forgetting 
him. 

I was glad he could not see me leaning 
against the door within, feeling his pain in 
every nerve. 

My one cause of thankfulness then was 
that the art he loved could not prove false 
to him; and now I was glad that the con- 


| dread to be alone to-night. 


I fancied—and I sat quite stil] beside him, 
and wrote to Mr. Mortimer t tell him thas 
Miss Cahill had been false and deceitful all 
her life, and was not worthy the love of an 
honorable man. 

Such a letter of course T could not sign— 
such a bitter and revengeful deed of course * 
I could not acknowledge; but I think I 
felt relieved when it was written—simple © 
truth, as T felt itto be—and with it in my 
hand I bent to kiss Atholl, before I went 
out to post it nivself, secretly and safely. 

“Don't go, Margaret," he whispered, “‘um- 
less it is necessary, is it?" 

“Not necessury to-night,"’ I confessed, re- 
gretfully. 

“Then stay with me. Read to me, s 
to me, or only sit beside me, if vou will, I 
I feel as if— 
(jive it ime, just once more, Margaret." 

He had little need to point to his violin 
ashe apoke. [ brought it to hin, still with 
the jetter firmly held inimy left hand, 

He began to play, softly and slowly, but 
in a few minutes gave me back the instru- 
ment, with a taint smile. 

I knew he wus thinking of the entreaty 
which had at last been seot hin to retake 
his old place in the orchestra. 

“Every note gous through my brain, 
Muryaret."’ 

“Oh, Atholl,’’ I cried, feeling how what 
had been the very essence of his life was 
killing him, “if I could but help you. I 
can do nothing.” 

“Nothing, dear. There is nothing for us 
to do, except be patient. There will be no 
feebleness and discord in the music I shall 
hear by-and-by.”’ 

The summer twilight faded slowly and 
peacefully, the stillness and the hush of our 
shadowy room seemed to lie on all the 
town; the very footsteps, as they passed 
below our windows, sounded far off and 
faint, far off und faint, like the whispered 


| words which broke at lust our long, long 


cert of which he had thought and spoken | 


so inuch was drawing near. 

Yet I dreaded for him the next practice, 
and waited for his return in great anxiety. 
He had a bitter struggle betore he could 
torce himself to go a8 usual, and when he 
eame back to ime I saw that the strugyle 
lasted still. 

Next morning I handed him the familiar 
envelope with the mottoof the tuilbar- 
monic Socicty on the seal, 

“Your coneert tickets, Atholl,’ I said; 
and beth will be used this time, tor I ain 
coming with you.”’ 


He opened the envelope with a little | 
sinile, and drew out—not the ucl ets, but | 


a letter. 

After reading it to himself, he j assed it 
onto ime, and went away. The mote intin- 
ated to Mr. Stuart that for the 
society would dispense wi'l his service as 
First Violinist, Major Cahill having kindly 
volunteered to take his) place, in conse- 
quence of Mr. Stuart’s unace: untable mis 
conception of his part on the previous 
night. 

Unaccountable! 

I read the for:mal words again, and in the 
silence, as 1 sat alone, a ery was wrung 
from my very heart. 

Atholl never spoke to ine of this letter, 
nor did I speak of it to biti; but from that 
very hour, day by day, I saw him change. 
No word was ever whispered of the old 
hopes, no note was ever won from the in- 
struiment he loved, 

And I knew that life was fading for the 
Wantol what it fed upon. So was it won- 
deriulti t, as TP watched iny brother fight- 
sullering as I think only 
men can know, [should hate, with all my 


| heart, the jealous contempt and the shallow 


| thought that | was slee ing, I moaned on . 
app 


| my restless pillow for the iness which 
I felt was soon to be dashed fromm his lips, 


} 


, She early 


' even more than it ever had; while 
drifted slowly from the bright, promise- 


coquetry Which had given it him? 

Yes, I knew I hated Clara froin the very 
depth of my heart—and there was no 
shame inthe knowledye. 

I never tried to do otherwise. And when, 
after along year had pussed, we heard of 
Major Cainll’s sudden death, I rejoiced, 
in ny bitterness, that Clara herself should 
feel at last what sorrow was. I even wished 
that she had been left poor and desolate in 
acold, unloving world, to feel its keenest 
breath of loneliness. 

But, far from that, she would be wealthier 
now, and the world would siiile upon her 
Atholl 


laden shores of his early manhood, and I 
watched, with dim and aching eyes, the 
wide, gray loneliness around him, which I 
could neither warin nor brighten. 

» . o 7 . 

Atholl had been at the offiee all day, and 
I had been prepared to see him looking 
very tired when he came in, but the mo- 
ment I saw him T read more than that. 

I knew, without a word being spoken be- 
tween us, that at last he had heard—what 
had been told ine long betore—that Clara 
Cahill was soon to be mnarried to a gentle- 
man who we had often seen with her, a 
Mr. Mortimer, who lived a few miles out of 
ourajuiet Western town. 

Atholl liy baek in his chair beside me in 
silence, and the sunlight fell caressingly 
upon his wasted, weary lace, 

I jeaned my head upon his cushion, feel- 
ing sadly that it would be better to meet 
the end at onge than lengthen out this 
pain. 

Atholl could never get well here, and 
how could [ take him away, when only by 
his daily work could we live? 

Thinking over the wrong that had 
been done him, the odd hatred grew stron 
and passionate within my heart, and I ori 


Hour after hour I listened tor his step | to inyself that she who had wrought this 
upon the stairs, but never heard it; and in evil on m 
from the room where! happiness 


reelf 


silence, 

“Margaret, Ican bear her step. 
coming.” 

I dared not trust invself to meet the fev- 
erish gladness of his eyes, 1 bent my face 
upon his pillow, in speechless pity for the 
unrealitv of this wild waking dreatin, 

But presently, DP sprang up suddenly, for 
aAsott step had crossed the room and paused 
beside me. 

There she stood close to me—Clara her- 
self—the beautiful eves saddening as she 
pazedon Atholl, the voung face full of un- 
utterable love and regret. 

She toxy had a letter in her hand, and as 
she gave itto Atholl I held imine all the 
more tightly. 

“Athol.,” she whispered, verv low, did 
you write this—long agzo—to me?” 

Hardly moving his eves from hers for an 


She is 


fnstant, he vet could recognize his own let- 


luture the | 


ter, written and posted in such hope a year 
before. 

“Yos,"’ he answered, in a voice which 
sounded cold and tar away, “and received 
your answer in your father’s letter to ine. 
He said you wished him to tell me thrt— 
that the desire of inv heart could never be 
—that you loved some one else, Don't let 
us speak more of this, Let me rest, 

“Atholl, Atholl,’ such a vearning whis- 
ver it was, “T never knew of that letter. 
| never knew of thisone you had written 
to me until now, until, this very hour, I 
found it amongst iny father’s papers. And 
Teame at onee. Atholl, you tnust have 
known that IT could never have sent that 
Inessage to you,” 

“Your father said it, and all thistime you 
have been silent.” 

His voice was passionless and sad, reveal- 
ing all the hidden hopelessness of that 
time through which she had been silent, 
but IT could see a strange new light dawn- 
ing in his eyes. 

She stool before him looking down upon 
his quivering face, her hands clasped, but 
as she read the suffering which had left its 
mnarks there—and so knew what this year 
had been for hiin—she stooped, and, with 
ablush upon her wisttul face, she laid her 
lips upon his worn, white cheek. 

“All this time, Atholl,’ she whispered, 
with shy tenderness, “IT have been wanting 
you, hoping vou would come—always bop- 
ing, always wanting you—Atholl.”’ 

I saw Atholl’s face just for one instant, 


‘and I felt | could have fallen at Clara's feet, 


to thank her for the life she had brought 
back. 

But I only crept away, and tore up the 
letter which had told such a falselhood—lit- 
tle guessing that «a few yeurs afterwards, 


| when Gerard Mortimer had grown to be @ 


true friend to us as well as to Clara, I 
shouldtell bim one day in penitence—as [ 
had long before told her—how and why I 
had written that letter—little guessing how 
he would laugh and answer that it could 
have had no effect, because he and Clara 
were old friends, tried and proved—little 
guessing that then—quite grave aygain—he 
would tell mine there was but one in all the 
world trom whose lips an evil word could 
hurt him. 

But it all happened so at last, and I knew 
whom he meant, and prayed in my heart 
that some day I might be as little deservin 
of any evil words as Clara had been o 
those which I had written. 

So, after all, when the first parting came 
between Atholl and me, it was not a sor- 
rowful one for either of us, because the old 
shadow could notlive in the gladness and 
gratitude of our hearts. 

And, though Atholl's horne, flooded with 
lovs and sunshine as itis, isinine no longer, 
I know that we are nearer to each other 
now, even than we were in those old days 


brother sbould not kaow all | through which we lived wether. 
i 


Ab, litle Clara, with your glad, candid, 








&< 


10 


trustful nature, no wonder that you crept so 
closely into my brother's heart, and no 
wonder that iny own home should be the 
brighter and the better forthe lessons that 
T Jearn in yours and his! 


Dur Uoung F alks. 


SOME BLACKBERRIES. 
BY VIPKIN. 
I. 

* FS, all sorts of bright, beautiful colors 
were in the woods —red, vellow, erim- 
son, rich brown, besides dark glossy 

green; for the holly leaves take no notice of 
the autuinn tints, but grow greener and 
groener. 

And in the woods two children were play- 

ing; their merry voices rang out with a 
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“That's the way it did when it fell in,” 
said Liz: “half the blackberries rolled out, 
and now the others are gone.”’ 

And again she gave herself 
myprair. 

With Maggie's help, Charley serambled 
up the bank again, and dried his feet in the 
Jong wrass. 

“The basket isn't worth fishing 
said, “it's all going to pieces. You 
have had a stroncer one, Liz.” 

“We hadn't got another, aud T was carry- 
ing it very carefully, but somehow iny foot 
slipped and it jerked outof my arms and 
went splash into the water, and the berries 


up to de- 


out,"’ he 
should 


rolled out. And now Ihave none at all, 
land mother won't get the money.” 
Charley was putting on his shoes and 


stockings. Magyie, who had been clamber- 
ing about the bank and picking a few espe- 
cially fine blackberries that grew on tne 


| bushes close by, stooped down and whisp- 


pleasant sound, and their feet trampled and | 


crushed the crisp shining leaves that had al- 
realy fallen. 

“Oh, what blackberries! 
Charley; IT believe they grow 
larger every step we take.” 

“TL don't believe they are as larywe as those 
ony bush,’ returned Charley; “intne 
are inonsters, Won'tthey mike a eapital 
pudding. Tam vlad we thought of 
such a useful thing.’ 

“Yos,”’ said Magcie, thoughtfully, it will 
save mother the trouble ot tuinking about 
a pudding, tor cook will say, “Phere are the 
blackberries wan; we can have black- 
berry pudding.” 

And the ehildren gathered and gathered 
the tine ripe trait until they had tilled their 
Dusk ets, 

“Mother says that every one in the world 
Oan do sone wood. Lt does tot tiatter how 


Do come here, 
larger and 


sical) athing itis: if we dout) bee use we 
witnt to do sompetuine good, that is enough, 
Perhaps if owetrie dt) do something good 


and useful every chiv, tliitaye, 
we should pet inte thee wey or it. 

“Rut what gool eur we do Charley? 
When the blackberries are wone thera will 
be nothing else ain the woods for puddings.” 

“There are other things besides pud- 
dines,’ replied her brotuer, 

Miactuzie had seated herself 
Blip, and was eoverine her 
leaves to Keep them e ool, 


justine Little 


on ia 
berries 


MOSSY 
with 


doing | 





ered something,the end of which was, * 
mightn't we?’ 


“Then we shall have none to take 
home.” 
“No: but I don’t think mother will 


mined.’ 

“Liz, suid Maggie, turning to her, “don't 
ery; perhaps we ean help you.” 

Charley drew the blaekberry baskets from 
their hiding-place. 

“See, Liz, there are almost as many in the 


two baskets asin your one, and you can 
gather afew more to make up.” 

Liz dried her eves, 

“They're finer ones than mine were, It's 
very good of you. IT don’t Know how to 


thank vou. 
They walked along with her a little way, 


| earrying the baskets, and when they came 





“Whatdovousiv to a stroll along the | 
river?’ said Charley: “we ean leave our | 
baskets here, and come back for them, 
Cosme along, Maurie.” 

Ou went the ehildren, and wondering | 
where the river would lew) them if they 
only wandered along far enough. 

Soon they metacitth: yirl who had evi- 
dently been on a similar errand to) theme, | 


BelVves, 

“Why, Liz,’ sal Macuie, “what aquanti- 
tv aot blaek berries Vol lhiave du 

*Yos, miss,’ recurned Liz, “Lh hope I've 
ow tenor twelve queits, 

'A lady beast prowiused 
aqiart for them, and DPve 
Mine ite early yoatherineg thei, 

“Tt will bea deiulbot timouey for us, miss, 
wnd just to comecof the berries that wrow on 
the hedges. DT wish the busket held twice as 
anv." 

Ant Liz went her way,whilst Charley and 
M ircie Continued their walk. 

Suddenly Mag gie said. 

“Ht we hadhelood Liztoearcy the basket 
alittle way it would have boen doing ayood 
Lista. 


aroot. 


mother 
boevernn 


fourpence 
out ever 


e“sSne looked so hot and tired. Then we 
Shhould have doue t.vo useful things.’ 

“Well, it's too late now,” answere bChar- 
lev, ‘she's out of sight, and strech) be sure 
tomake the best of ther wav bionie. 


Aud again the ebil tren strothod alone,en- 
jovinag the beraticah river, wien Miavesie 
caine Lows stop, esekaituine. 

“"Whraatis that? 

*oL pss sorta omnes eh aditia gs 
ANY Clits Chie iattie, 
ward Charley, turiiig abouptiv. 

lt Pen ay bre sorita mbo da tae river,” 
Ma surie. 

“TL think not; its more lie someone ery- 
in. _ 

UF 

Close by the rorse-sush where Charley and 
Masyie lad bidddea there kberries, a Lit- 
the wirl sat wrinagiig her inends, and erying 
bitterly. 

Her sunburnt toe 
dust and tears an bone 


rut. l 
beet us wo aid see,” 


bela 


Was all smeared = with 
would scarcely have 


known ber for tac happy tittle Liz who had 
been Sosiniling bala few wiinutes belore,. 
Her basket was welsol in wiuonmg the 


rusves, and the handle was partly broken, 
It would not have beon veey diiecalt to get 
at it the child taltauke nol ter shoes and 
stockings and waledin a teow steps; but 


she did not secu lr eire t 


fe 


ket, the sight of winea iicle lier burst out 
erying afresh. 

“Way, Liz,” sail Charley, “what is) the 
matter, Liz? Wuaere are the blaccber- 
ries?"’ 

With a great effort, Liz sobbed out. 

“Gone, and pointe d to the water. 

“Why, how did they get there?” said 
Charley ; “pat Ptaias bem get taen for 


you, and IT dare say tae water) won't nave 
turt them uuea.” 

And Charley took 
stockings and rolled up 
Maszie, hold fast by the) 
can vive me your hand.” 

“You mustn't go tar, Charley,” said Mac. 
gie, “it tnav wet deep Ina ‘ninute.”’ 

No, Chariey would not Ste) out) beyond 


off his) shoes and 
$% trousers. “Now 


lin, Bo that vou 


wonder if 


to the lane that turned to Liz's home Mag- 
gie hung a basket on each arm, saying. 
“Now, Liz, take cure you don’t drop) the 
blackberries again.” 
“No fear, miss, the baskets are good 
strong ones; T'll bring them back to-mor- 
row.’’ 


Ill. 

Charley and Maggie walked on in silence. 
At last Maggie said : 

“Are you sorry?” 

“Tam not sure."’ 

“Neitheram I. I did so want mother to 
have the blackberrics, to save her trouble 
of thinking of a pudding, and to hear her 
say, ‘You have done a useful thing.’ ” 

*You see,” said Charley, “there were two 
things we wanted—to please mother and to 
helo Liz. 
know what is best. 

“Yes, said Maxwie, “itis difficult; you 
see we like mother better than we like Liz, 
and vet it seemed right to yive her the 
blaekberries."’ 

“Yes, and we would much rather have 
yviven them to mother, Ol! bere sie comes 
so she will make it all plain. 

“Mother, said Charley, as she cune up 
tothem, “supposing vou were doing a kind 
thing to someone you liked, and somebody 
in distress came to you, someboty vou did 
notmuch care about, would it be better to 


tothe one voudid mot eare for?” 

‘TL ean'’t possibiy tell without knowing the 
eclreumstances,” 

“The persons were you and Liz, mother, 
said Magyie; “and we gave the berrries to 
her instead of to you.” 

Their mother smiled, 

“That docs not help inemueh; you must 
begin at the beginning.” 

And by dezrees Charley and Magyie told 
the whole story, tinishing off with: 

“And so, instead of doing a useful thing, 
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A SINGLE TOOTH. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH. 


—_——- 


YOME contend that there are no young 
\ widows except on the slage and in ro- 
ih HaAnCes, 

This opinion can't be serious, and the sta- 
tistics successfully refute it. 

All 1 know is that.three months ago,there 
was still one, a few steps from here, ina 
sinall hotel on the Rue de Boulogne—a hotel 
nestling in a clump of lilaes and acacias. 

She was called ovat nog and had becormne 
by marriage Marquise de Very. 

“The Marquise was twenty years old. — 

She had a little dog, with perfectly white 
and curly hair, which was fed upon a piece 
of sugar every merning and evening; this 
a was called Billy. 


t was midday. 


' 
Louise was strolling through the garden, 


now winding in and out among the lindens, 
how stopping to inhale the perfume of 
some newly-blown flower. 

Barking and full of play, Billy followed 


her, and then seized with his pretty teeth 


the bein of-her blue muslin dressand pulled | 


| at it with all his strength. 


| sinall feetand hands,plump white shoulders | 


In the midst of this row, M. Claris entered 
the garden. 

Louise, seeing him, concealed herself be- 
hind atree; but Claris ran to her and, sur- 
rising her, stole a kiss from her pretty 
ips. 

“Ah! Monsieur de Beauchamp, you are 
eruel! she exclaimed, her face sutfused 
with blushes 

Louise was of medium height; she had 


and black hair. 

A young girl is usually timid and stupid; 
when she is spoken to,she blushes and low- 
ers her eves—an unfortunate habit for gen- 
tlemen who are not fond of contemplating 
eyelids, 

A widow, however, has the right to hear 


everything ; and, when one speaks to her of 


love, she at least knows what that means 
and how to receive it. 

Louise was pretty, and she well knew 
what she was doing—this dark child, with 


her laughing lips, her bright looks, which | 


| went to the bottoin of vour heart, and her 


hair thrown back and coiled in a crown. 
She leaned on Claris’ arin, and both en- 


| tered the house, followed by Billy, who 


It is vory difficult sometimes to | 


looked at M. de Beauchainp with a jealous | 
| 


air. 


her to draw Claris’ portrait; but, a8 I know 


| none, I will simply say that he and Louise 


were well matched ; and they each had so 


well understood this that they were already | 
| 
-s 


engaged. 
Now they each had a great fault. 


Claris was jealous and Louise was a co- | 


) quette, 


Louise,’ said he, “vou drive me to de- 
spair. You tell ine you love me; but how 
ean I believe you when [ see you sinile 
upon every one. ‘To strangers you give too 


cordial a greeting; and it is impossible to | 
} . _ tell what tortures andanguish I suffer when 
dothe kind thing to the person you liked,or | 


I see youin company,tull of fun and gayety, 


i always laughing jovously in the midst of a 


crowded circle of adiuiirers.”’ 


“Whatain Ttodo? Iain gay,to be sure; 
but is that so great a crime? And why 


i} should IT be rude to men who, when they 


nother, we have only just been good-noetur- | 


edito Liz because siie was in such trouble, 
“Well,” answered their mother, “I don't 
quite agree with you; you have done.a 


‘oanueh more useful thing than wiving methe 


said | 


‘over the bas- | 


the rushes; hee suld reach (ie basket froin 
there. 
“— have it,’ said he, triumpbiunty. But | 
for | 


his rtomph was not of Jong duration: 


the partia ly broken handle K4ve way alto- 
> eae the vlack berries peured out into 


| 


blackberries for a pudding. You have earn- 
ed three or four shillings for Liz's mo- 
ther.” 

Charley and Maggie looked at 
other. 

“We never thought of that.”’ 

“And then you have made 
light. 

“Two good things,’ said Maggie. 

“And you have shown some sel tsacrifice ; 
because vou would rather have brought the 
blackberries to ine, only it seemed as if Liz 
wanted them more, And there is a fourth 
good thing, that vou have not thought of, 
and that is, that vou have made me mueh 
happierthan if you had brousht all the 
black berries in the wood.”’ 

acinomae catlliiaaiie 

BEYOND THE PRESENT.—Rev. Dr. Storrs 
siys: We conceive of ourselves in any re 
lition to others imaginable —in any place on 
earth, In any position—but we cannot con- 
eeive of ourselves as non-existent. That 
our cousciousness is wholly and finally to 
teriminate, that this spirit, with its) soaring 
thoughts and deep affections and noble as- 
pirations is to beeorne dead and extinet—we 
eannot formulate that idea to our own 
minds, As the mind beeomes superior in 
its control over mutter, as the dignity of 
thought is more fully reeornized, as civ ili- 
zation advaneros, relation. to 
something bevood the present time becomes 
alwavs Stroncer, Selenee tolis us) that the 
forees of mature do mot that light is 
turned into leat, but that it does mot cease 
asa foree. ‘The luhtuing when it passes 
from our sight has not gane outof existence. 
How, then, can if be that this living and 
versonal spirit in man, which seizes the 
ight and makes it paint) pictures on the 
plate, which seizes the lightaing and makes 
kh run whispering tnessages trom land to 
land, under the sea and around the worid— 
how is that this living and personal spirit, 
s) superior to these natural and physical 
forces on which it acts, is to terininate, while 
they goon? We cannot believe i.’ 


one an- 


this sense of a 


Cees. 5 


Liz's heart , 


approach me, only pay ine agreeable com- 
plimenuts? I have no reason to wish for 
this attention from them, and I so conduct 
inyself that Ido not show the least desire 
for it.” 

“You are a coquette! That continual 
laugh dispfeases me; you do it—shall I tell 
you why ?—to show vour teeth. You know 
how lovely you are, When iaughing as you 
do.” 

“But what shall I doto prove my love 
tovoeu? Ask ine what you will! but do 
not ask that d shall no longer laugh.” 

“You told me one evening that you would 
sacrifice your life for me; T not not ask so 
much. But stop! do you wish to make me 
the happiest of men?” 

“You have only to speak.” 

“Well! sacrifice a single tooth for my 
sake." 


“Oh! Claris, what are you asking of me? | 


You are cruel!" 

“A single tooth—the smallest—in the 
front, and vou can then laugh as much as 
you please.”’ 


“But vou would find me ugly, and would | 


no longer care tor ine, T aim sure. 

“Louise, this will assure my happiness." 

The Marquise rings. 

St. Jean received her command and _ re- 
turned fifteen minutes later, followed by a 
gentleman, clad in black, carrying a case of 
surgical instruments, 

The Marquise passed into her boudoir; 
Billy followed her; and Louise, out of coun- 
tenance, soon returned: ber lips tightly 
closed, 

She handed Claris a little white tooth; 
he carried it to his lips and covered it with 


kisses; then she ran out of the room, and | 


locked herself in her boudoir. 


Claris had the tooth set in a medallion | 


and carried it around his neck sacredly as a 
relic, 

From this day forward Louise became de- 
jected. 

A single sunle, like a ray of sunshine on 
arainy day, scarcely ever brightened her 
countenance, 

She shanned company; and when she 
did go among her friends, she usually sat 
alone in a corner, with a r 
lips. 


Claris no loager saw in her the same per- | 


son; and indeed she was alinost unrecogniz- 
able. 

“This poor Marquise has aged,” said his 
acgeentiunees te hia 


Aud Uiacbs leit bis love for her gradually 


~ 


| 
If I knew a woman of taste, I would ask 


look and closed |, 





' lessen ; he now understood that what he had 


loved in her was, above all, her joyousneas 
and winning smile. 

He also becaine dejected ; and the 
efforts he made to again possess himself of 
that love, the more he understood that he 
himself had checked his passion, 

One day he caine in despair to Louine. 
“Louise,” said he,throwing himself at 
feet, “do you still love me 2 " 

“I have never ceased to love you." 
“Will vou give me proof of the sincerity 
of your words?” 
“There is nothing I will do more gladly.” 
“Well,” said Claris, “if you love ne, have 


your tooth replaced.” 


“What madness is this,’ replied Louine, 
crying. “1 told you you would no longer 
care tor me.——And men reproach us with 
being capricious,” 

“Louise, I pray you grant this request. | 
indeed curse my thouglitlessness, iny fool. 
ishness. Pardon me, dear—and have it re 
placed.” 

“You are sorry for uy weakness in con. 
senting ?”’ 

“T am indeed.” 
| “You yourself see the folly of your re 
/ quest?” ; 
| 7] wish myself dead on aceount of ft."’ 

' “You really wish that I had disobeyed 
you?” 

“Oh! how I wish it!’ 

Louise could no longer restrain herself, 

She barst into a fit of laughter, which 
| disclosed a perfect and full set of handsume 
| teeth. 

“What do you mean by this mirth?” 
| asked Claris showing his medallion, 

Louise opened Billy's downcast jaws, 
saying : 

“There is the victimn.’’ 
| “Ah! cried M. de Beauchamp, “you 
, have never loved me.”’ 


MERsy,. 

LOVEMAKING IN 1891.—[{ When women 
shall have obtained their Rights. } 
| Edwin: Believe me, dearest 

Angelina: Pardon me, Edwin, but is that 
the best adjective you can use? The word 
‘dearest’ implies that I have cost you a 
great deal—have been very expensive. Now 
when I prepared our settlements with my 
solicitor, I—— 

[Explains the Law of Real and Personal 
| Property. 
| Edwin: Thanks darling, your lecwure has 
been delightful. But see, the moonlight 
tinges the trees without-— 

Angelina: Moonlight? 
have mentioned the moon. 
that our planetary system is 
| [Exhaustively canvasses the whole system 

of modern astronomy, 

Edwin: Wonderful! But the nightio- 
gale has bekun her sweet singing 
Angelina: Really! -That reminds me, 

' you told ine the other day that you knew lit- 
tle or nothing of natural history. I have an 
excellent memory, and will recite a few 
“Sclborne’’ to you. 


| 





I am glad you 
Do you know 








chapters of White's 


{ Does so. 

Edwin (awaking from his slumber): Ab, 

indeed ! But come, my own one—— 
Angelina : Beloved one. as accuracy is to 
be more esteemed than affection, do not call 

| me thine. Until Lam married lam a femme 
| sole, and even when we are united the ten- 
/ dency of modern legislation is to separate 
| the parties. It was not so in the past—— 

[(zives a history of the world from the 
| earliest ages. 
| Edwin (yawning) : Charming ! Most in- 
| teresting! Sweet Angelina, you speak 80 
, well, that I should like to hear your voice 
mocking that nightingale. Sing, darling, 
; sing ! 
| Angelina: I would rather tell you what! 
know of thorough bass. But first let me 
correct you. I can scarcely rival the night 
ingale. The human frame differs materially 
from the frames of birds and animals. 


} 


{Lectures upon anatomy ia all its 
, branches. 
| Edwin (in his sleep: Grand! Very 


good | (Waking). Ah! I must be off! 
‘arewell, Angelina, the hours will seem 
| years when I am away from . 
Angelina: Then they should not. There 
need be no confusion of time in your case, 
as you are not about to travel round the 
| World. Certainly, if you were, you woul 
| find your watch losing as you moved south- 
| ward. In connection with the subject 
| may say a little about ‘‘time.”’ You must 
know, then, that 

[Rapidly sketches the difference of the 
real and ecclesiasiical equinox, the Gregoriaa 
reform, etc., ete. 
| Edwin (tearing himself away ): 
well, dearest—I should say own one, 
rather femme sole. Good-bye until I see 
| thee again. 

[Exit to attempt to escape abroad, 
avoid damages for a breach of promise ° 
| marriage. 

Angelina; Fortunately I have taken = 

medical degree, and can read his mind l 
, an open book ! a ae 

( Exit to her solicitor to restrain him). 
eon “4 ae ' 
| Snow is useful to the small boy for nerd 
“ing purposes. He will dig half a bloc 

length of path for ten cents, whereas 4 the 
| would coolly ask seventy-five cents for 
, Same jop. 
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brains of old. 


F emininities. 


Kind words soothe and comfort us. 
Virtue is the politeness of the soul. 


Temperate anges well becomes the wise, 
Some rise by sin and some by virtue fall. 
and then ie | Some women are like shotguns. 


Try your skill in gilt first, 


gold 


‘Publish your joys, but conceal your sor- | 


rows. 
Politeness is like great thoughts; 
from the heart. 
When one runs after wit he 


catch nonsense. 


who frequent it. 


it comes | 


is sure to | 


“Would any ge ntleman oblige a lady | ’" 
} Certainly not: he would endeavor to persuade her, 

A gun factory has a new brand of revolv 
| ere—the mother-in-law, 


| go ott, 


So named because It won't 


They 
would attract no attention were it not for their 
bangs. 


Perhaps the reason 
had no oi! in their vessels 
on their hair. 


No woman should borrow the husband 


foolish virgins 
use they used ft all 


man to be a loan, 


ways know an old bachelor by the fact of his always 


The ornaments of a home are the friends | A young mother says that you may al 
| 


People’s 


by their conduct, 


The man who never excites envy, never | 


excites adiuiration. 

Sow good services; 
will grow from them, 

Teach me to live that I may dread the 
grave as little as my bed, 

In the ardor of pursuit, 
the goal for which they start. 

It is a shame to de the world’s work well, 
and then Christ's work shabbily, 

There are as many wretched rich men, in 


proportion, as there are wretched poor men, 


No cloud can be big enough to shut out | 


heaven if we keep the eye towards the throne, 

Good measures should always be exe- 
cuted as soon as conceived and circumstances will ad- 
mit. 


intentions can only be decided 


sweet remembrances 


men soon forget 


speaking of a baby as ‘*it.*’ 
Boston's teachers are petitioning that fe 





& sa.ary of not less than §1, ooo, 


A woman is never displeased if we please 
several other women, providing she is preferred; it is 
| 80 nany more triumphs for her. 

An imprisoned girl at Burr Oak, Mich.,cut 
every button frown her clothing, and swallowed them, 
in an ineffectual attempt at suicide. 

The Louisville Courier-Journal is mean 
enough to say that the ladies of that city trim their 
bonnets only on the congregation side, 

I think it must somewhere be written that 


the virtues of mothers shall occasionally be visited on 
thelr children, as well as the sins of fathers, 








will rise at an afternoon visit and say, ‘‘Excuse me, 


| Itis said that in Calcutta a young lady 
| but I must go home for my 5 o'clock fever, ** 
} 


Grammer for sinall boys—‘‘Why is the 
sun masculine ¥** 


**’Cos it allus is.*’ ‘‘And the 
*** Gos it's 80 changin’ ['* 

A person once sgnt a note to a waggish 
' friend, roquesting the loan of his noose paper, and re- 
ceived in return his friend’s marriage certificate. 

In Sweden the bride has her pocket filled 
with bread. It is supposed that every piece that she 
gives to the poor on her way to church averts some 
misfortune. 

Wi —_ er eer It is often the easiest inove that completes 
xen men constantly refer lO IDIAMIES | the gaine. Fortune is like the lady whom a lovercar- 


4 } 
under gentle terms they lose their abhorrence of the | ried off from all his rivals by putting additional lace 
Iniamics, | upon his liveries, 


Error would certainly be mobbed in the 
street If she did not travel disguised in the garb of | 
truth 

The most delicate, the most sensible of | 
all pleasures, consists in promoting the pleasure of 
others, 

Faith evermore overlooks the difficulty of 
the way, and bends her eyes only to the certainty of 
the end, : 


moon feminine ?** 








Many people wish they might live their! A Camden woman objects to having her 
lives over again: im nine cases out of ten they would | jife insured, because she feels sure the money would 
only repeat them, | be used to buy his second wife a sealskin coat. There 

Clothes possess an influence over many might be something in it. 
more powerful than the worth of character or the | A scientist declares that man hasa million 
mayic of manners, more red corpuscles in a cubic millemeter of blood 
| than woman, Weobject to this information being 
imparted to the mosquitoes, 


Superfluous—‘‘And so you learn dancing, | 
Bob? And how do you like waltzing?’ ‘‘Oh, it’s 
| not bad. I can manage very well by myself, but I 
think a girl's ratber in the way.*’ 

Contradiction still: She—‘‘Be it so,then; 
Iagree that I have faults.’* He, emphatically; ‘‘O 
yes!’’ She, surprised—‘‘What are they, sir—what 
are they’ Name them if you can !*° 

Mexican girls adorn their hair with fire- 
| files, and as they move through dimly-lighted rooms, 
| or about the streets, their living jewels flash, and 

[t is easier and more popular to teach the | gicam, and glow as never diamonds could. 
beautiful doctrines of Christianity than itis to apply The wife of a wealthy New York mer. 
them tothe hearts and consciences of men, 

chant has sued for a divorce because her husband only 

Good nature is of daily use; but courage | atiows her half adollara day for expenses, with an 
is at best but a kind of a holiday virtue, to be seldom | extra allowance of one cent per diem to buy a news- 
exercised, and never but in cases of necessity. paper with, 

Do not allow yourself to speak ill of ab- “It is the type of eternal truth,’’ says 
sent ones if it can be avoided; the day may come when | ltuskin, ‘‘that the soul-armor is never well set to the 
| 
| 


It is not until we have passed through the 
furnace that we are made to know how much dross 
wasin our composition, 

There are persons who do not know how 


to waste their tlie alone, and hence become the 


scourge of busy peuple. 

Backbone is not something that stands 
erect like «a lamp-post, butsomething that can bend 
either forward or backward, 

Never respect men merely for their riches, 
we «lo not value the 





but rather for their philanthropy: 
gun for its height, but for its use, 


some friend may be needed to defend you in your ab- | heart unless a woman's heart hes braced it; and it bs 
sence, only when she braces it lousely that the honor of 
| gpanhood fuils.** 


Speaking of the absent in the saloon of 
the Countess de B,: ‘‘How old ts Madame de Z., 
| really #**) One of this lady's friends, without having 
: = ‘ : ee in the least an alr of maHee, replies, ‘I don'’t know; 
As physicians always have their instru- | ut she is very well preserved.” 
nents ready for cases which suddenly require their — - : : 
skill, 60 do thou have principles ready for the under- | Mr. Henry Saville, the juckey, who died 
standing of things divine and human, | in England a few months ago, had his life insured for 


An idl ord ; " , ingly } 1 one inillion and fifty thousand dollars. His widow 
An 1dle Wore may ye seeming y 1ariniess has hired a man to stand at the door with a club and 
In its utterance; but let it be fanned by passion, let 


drive away all applicants for her hand, 
it be fed with the fuel of misconception, of prejudice, “How ‘ d rif “ele 9? 
and it will soon grow into a sweeping fire. ow are you and your wile coming on: 


, : : asked a gentleman of acolored man. ‘She bas run 
You may set it down as a truth which ad- off, ee “What's the matter?"" ‘I fs to blaine, 
mits of few exceptions, that those who ask youropin- | poss, I guy hera splendid white silk dress, and den 
jon really want your praise, and will be content with | she vot so proad she had nv use for me, She ‘lowed | 
nothing less. was too dark to match de dress.** 


If self be denied for the good of others, When a woman is the adviser, the lords 
we receive liminediatety nore than we can bestow; | of creation don't take the advice till they have per- 
we have as many fountains of happiness as there are | .waded themselves that it is Just what they intended 
hearts and lives to whose hearts we minister, to do; then they act upon it, and if it succeeds they 
| give the weaker vessel half the credit of it; if it fails, 
| they generally give her the whole. 


Do not carry on a conversation with an- 
other in company about matters which the general 
colapany know nothing of. It is alinost as impolite as 
to whisper, 


Good sense and good nature are never 
separated, though the iguorant world has thought 
otherwise. Good nature, by which is meant benifi- A certain Persian prince’s excuse for 
cence and candor, is the productof right reason. | polygamy is amusing and original. Speaking of 
English ladies, he said, ‘*Walliuh ! thev are fresher and 
more lovely after forty than our Women are at twen- 
will generally suffer for wishing to appear more than | 4. ay. Thus, one FE nglish woman is worth at least 
you are, whether it be richer, or greater, or more | ten Persians, and so we take quantity to make up for 
learned, The mask soon becomes an instrument of Had we English women, then one would 
torture, 


Contentment abides with truth, and you 


quality. 

| suffice.** 
—————— © are -—“i‘—S * - 2 

waa ., Wenderfel Medieine.” | It was announced fom a Milwaukee pul 

pit that August Fischer was to be married, The wife 

So exclaims a patient, Rev. J. S. Fesperman, of of another August Fischer was in the congregation, 

Statesville, South Carolina. Writing June 24, 1880, and she conceived the idea that it was her husband 

he says: ‘In the providence of God Lowe my pres- who was meant. Up tothis time she had been sane, 


ent state of health to your Oxygen. I was near the refused to 
Kate of the grave, and, asI believe, close to the great 
portals of eternal life, when Icommenced taking what 
I now consider the greatest of all healing agents— 
Compound Oxygen. Icannot refrain from saying, 
‘Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful medicine!’ Phy- 
sictans and friends had believed that I could not live 
any length of time, and Iam here yet, with my large 
family of children, and able to walk from three to 
four milesevery morning. Ican not speak in terms 


too high of your remedy.'’ Our Treatise on Com- 
pound Oxygen, containing large reports and full 
information, sent free. Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1109 | 
and 111] Girard street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





| great goud.| 


but now she went home greatly excited, 
accept the explanation, brooded over her fancted 
wrong for several days, and finally assailed Fiseher 
with an axe. 

| Beauty in woman is in considerable part 
a matter of health. A sick woman's face may he ex- 
quisitely moulded; she never appeals to our imagina- 
tloe. Buteven an ugly spirit all aglow with health 
and spirit, and with sparkling eyes, becomes beauti- 
ful, Such a woman appeals to the imagination: she 
charms and attracts us by a subtie magnetiain. 
Whether as maid, wife or mother health is woman's 


Sn 


of another, for the reason that It isn't gvod for the 


male teachers who have served ten years shall receive | 





| News Notes. 


The ave rage 


years. 


Louisiana has 17,500,000 acres of virgin 


forest. 


A day's journey 


eighth miles. 


In one week lately a London firm import- 


THE SATURDAY EVENING P 


human life 


is thirty-tl 


ed five tons of rabbits, 


Two million barrels of salt are annually 


exported from Michigan, 


The average French family is three, Eng 


lish five, and Irish seven, 


Columbia University, 
University on this side of the Atlantic. 

In the United States twelve manufactories 
produce 10, 000,000 tecth annually, or one to every five 


persons, 


Edison holds five million dollars worth of 
| stock inthe companics formed w introduce his elec- 


tric light. 


Indoor tennis isa novelty. 
in a long, empty hall, with the regu 
and rackets. 


One of the beauties ata recent St. 


reception wore a Kray fannel costume, tastefully 


trimmed with fur. 


An Indianapolis couple were married in 
1872, divorced in 1877, re-married in is7y, and now sue 


to be re-4ivorced, 


In the year ending last June the State of 
North Carolina converted enough corn into whisky to 


inake 590,514 gallons, 


New Orleans has six women to every five 
This is said to be a greater excess than in any | 


men. 


other city in the Union. 


me Ux 
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“WEALTH IS WEALTH. 


HEALTH OF BODY 19 GW WEALTI OF MIND. 


| RADWAY’S 
SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blow! makes sound flech, «trong bone apd es 
clear «kin. If vou woull have your flesh orm, your 
bones sound withent caries, and vour complexion 
failruse BRA DWAL'S SARSAPARILILIAN 
SOLVENT. 

A remedy composed of ingredients of extraordigg 
medical propertios essential te purtiy, heal, regalr 
and inviyorate the broken-dewn and wee«ted ay 

UICK, PLEASANT, SAFE and PRERMANE! 
ike treatment and eure, 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 

ages d, whether It be s rof'la, Consumption, a at = 





is thirty-one 


iree and one 


is the richest 


Ulcers, Sores. Tamors, Bolla, Ervsipelas, or Balt 
Kheum, diseases of the Langs, Kidneys, Tey, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Howe Is, elther 
chronte, or constitutional, the virus of the dieesae ls 
iu the BLOOD whieh supplies the waste, and beilda 
and repairs these organs amd wasted theaves of the 
syslem, If the blowd is unhealtiny, the process of re- 
pal? must be unsound, 

The Sarsapariiiian Hesolvent not only is a 
compensating remedy, but secures the harmontoas 
action of ev f ofthe organs, It estiblishes through- 
out the entire svstem functional harmony, apd sup- 
Plies the blow? vessels with # pure and he ‘al y cur- 
rentofnew life, The skin, after a few days use of the 
P Sarsapariiiian a. ones clear, and besntiful. Ploples, 
Louis « Blotches, Black spots, and Skin Eruptions are ree 
moved: Sores cal Lilcers soon cured. Persone safe 
fering > serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the Byea, 
Mouth, Fars, Lega, “Tiree and Glands that have ae- 
cumulated and spread, either from uncured die 
eases or mercury, of from the use of Corrosive Bubll- 
mate, may rely upon a cure ff the Sarsapartiifian ise 
continued # aufficlent tine to make ite impression on 
the syatem, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any offer preparation. Taken ta 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require five orseiz 
tHinesasmuch, @ne Dollar Per tle. 


R. R. R. 





It is played 


lation net, balls 




























Of the thirty inebriate asylums estab 
Mehed In this country during the last 25 years but four 
have goneout of existence, 

Journalism in France is said 
surest way to preferment, 
of Deputies there ls 44 journalists, 


One and one-fourth times more money is 


to be the 


annually spent on funerals inthe United States than 


the Government spends for echools, 


A Western medical monthly offers as a 


premiuin ‘‘three double-dipped points of non hu- 
manized virus to every new subscriber, ** 

Some idea of the magnitude of railroad 
interest In this country can be had from the fact that 
860, 000 people are employed in its service, 

The loss to England by the last three 
years’ bad harvests is estimated at from a hundred to 
a hundred and fifty million dollars a year. 

A million dollars in our gold coin weighs 
3,695.71 pounds avoirdupois, and a million standard 
dollars in our silver coin weigh 3, [22.57 pounds, 

Pretty careful estimates place the number 
of pounds of tea made toto the faverite beverage that 
“cheers but not lncbriates’’ every year ata quarterof 
a billion. e 

An English paper says that a man wear 


ing dark-colored clothes Is more llable to infection 


| from contagtous diseases than he who wears light-col- 
| ored garments. 


The horsemen of Lowell, Mass., got ex- 
road during a recent Suaday of good 
killed 


cited on the 
sleiyhing, and it is said that five trotters wer: 
by over-exertbon, 

Being pursued by a bull, a Michigan man 
had the presence of mind to discharge some 
juice into the antimal’s eye, thereby making a narrow 
escape from death. 

In London there are 95,000 hopcless, 
homeless paupers, 30.00 habitual criminals, and a 
nightly expenditare of $4,000 on places of amuse- 
ment, exclusive of drink. 


tolracesa 


A curious robbery occurred in the harbor 


vhenthe engineer of a 
steamed off with 


of New York city reecntly, 
tuy-beat, In the captalu’s almence, 
her. and she cannot be found, 


In the dressing room, at Balmoral, of the 
late Prince Consort, all remains as though he were 
ative. Mis bats and gloves are en the tables, and on 


thesbed there is an effigy of him, 

There isa fellow down 
who fires bullets against the rocks and sells 
relies of Fighting Hooker's battle over the 
They are disposed of to relic-secking Visitors at ten 
cents each i 

A New York journal devoted to the ice 
Interest estimates that 600,/00 nen are ewmployed tn 
that business in the United States during the season; 


in Chattanooga 


clouds, 


In the present Chamber | 


them for , 


RADWAY'S READY RELIEF 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IN THE Weortd. 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILL CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND PRE 
VARE THE SYSTEM AGAINST SUDDEN AT- 
TACKS OF EVIDEMICS ANDOCONTAGLIOUS 
DISEASES TIAN ONE TUN DRED DOLL. 
LARS EXPENDED FORGTILER MED- 

Ic INE on MEDICAL AT- 
TENDANCE 


THE MOMENT KADWAY'S READY RELIEF hg 
APVLIED ENTERNALLY OR TAKEN INTE 
NALLY, ACCORDING TO DIRECTIONS -PAIN, 
FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO EXIST. 
In all cases where pain or dleromfort is experi- 
enced, or if seized with [afluengza, mg Nore 
Throat, Momps, Bad Cougha, coarseness, Pillows 
Colle, Liflamimation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lung 
Liver, Kidnevs, of with © oe 4 vag Ke ver an 
Auus, or with euralgia, Henadae m re Doloreux, 
Toothache, Farache, Nervousness, Sleoplesanesa, 
or with Lumbage, Paintin the hack or Kheumatiom, 
or with Dharrhers, Cholera Mortus, of Dysentery, 
or with Burne, sealde or Brutees, Chilblifns, Frost 
Bites, or with stroins, Ceemps of spoins, the appll- 
cation of RADWAY'S KEADY KELIBE will cure 
you of the worst of the. complaints in a few hours, 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Pr = Hdd Taste lows, ole gently coated with sweet 

i regulate, purity aus, and strengthen, 

AY S PULLS for She cure of all disorders of 
on Sess lh, Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Biadder, Ner- 
votre DPine mae Hemene he, ¢ onstipation Costivenesa, 

In«tivestion, DPv ape rsda, Dbltousness, ever, In flam- 

mation of the + hen ok Piles, and all derangements of 
| the Internal Viecera, Warranted to effect a perfect 

eure, Purely vegetable, containing no mereury, min- 

eral. or deletertous drugs. 
} Bai imeorve the follo vlog sy ptoms resulting from 
[pike aees of the Dipestive Organs: Constipation, Ime 
ward Piles, Fulucas of the Dlowdin the Head, Aetd- 
ity of the Stomach, Nausea, Mearthurn, Li sgeust of 
Food, Fulnes or Welvit in the Stomach, Sour Frue- 
tations, Sloking or Fluttering at the Heart, ¢ beking 
or “uffocatin The neations when in a iving yeiene 
Dilitainess of ‘eion, Dots of Webs before the pan 
Fever and Doll Pain tn the Head, Ih fleleney of 1's 
piration, Yellow ness of the Shin and Byes, Pain Tn 
the side, Chest, Ddibe, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the blesl. 

A few doses of RADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
systeun of all the above-named dleurders, 

Price, 25 Cents Per Hox. 

We repeat flat the reader muet cone<ilt our books 
am! papers on the subject of dintmoes and ther cure 
among Which imay be maimed ¢ 

“False and True,’ 

“Radway on Irritabie Urethra,” 

“Radway on Scrofuia,”’ 
and others relating te different classe. of INseases, 

SOLD BY DERUGGIsTs, 


READ “FALSE ANP TRUE.” 


$0), 0,00 4 year are expended, and §), 090,000 are in- | 


vested in the business, 


In Yorkshire, England, lately, a burglar 
was foundin a very tight place, Indeed. His lege 


were hanging down a chimney in which he had stack, 
and it was necessary to take down the mantelplece and 
part of the chimney to release him 

Two Cincinnati rogues advertised a char 
ity concert, obtained the servicers of the best musi- 
ued the names of well-known be- 
sold @1, 40 worth of tickets, 


clans in the eity, 
nevelent persons freely, 
and eseaped with the money belore the cotertainment 
Was over, 
While a landlady watched the empty 
trunk of a suspicious boarder at da keon, Mich., he 
escaped withall his extra wardrobe in his pockets 
and high hat. She overhauled him at the railroad sta- 
tien, puiled off his hat, 
taking therefrom a shirt, a pair of socks, and some 


and amused the spectators by 


collars. 
— ——_-_ © — 





Sendaletterstamptse RADWAY & €O., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New York. 


Ba lnformation worth thousands will be sent toyou, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be ne better guarantee of the valae of 
Dn. RADWAY'S off evtatlisned KN... Kewepies 
than the trase and worthless tiitations of them, aa 
there are False Kesolvent Medio ts atid Pilis, Be 
sure and ask for Kalway's, and se that the game 
**Hadway’’ is onwhatyou buy. 


THE MILD POWER 


=CURES 


Br! HOMEOPATHIC SPECIFICS 

In use twenty years. The most safe, “ “7 je, econom.- 
andefMicient medicine known ium om 
kon Disease and its (ure (144 pp. fates Illust 
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edacated physician. 


SCIPIO, 
Tam the pastor of the Baptist Church here, 
lam notin practice, butam my 


ee 


sole faintly physician, and advise in 


cases. 
ters tou Inv 


eral years, 


various complicated diseases by their use. 
recommend them to our friends, many of whem have 
heen cured of their various aliments by them. Fink and i p's. dre 
E. Kh. WaRkex, , 


Over a vear ago! recommended your Hop Bit- 
invalid wife, whohas been under the medi- 
eal treatment of six of Albany's best physicians sev- 
Mhe has been thoroughly cured of her 


BEY. 


Dec. 1, 1879. 


ee sent free. H 
Medicine Ce,., 108 Fulton &t.. New 
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FASHION CHAT. 





ACE is more worn than ever to trim all 

J kinds ot dresses, whether they be for 
mourning or for evening wear. 

House wrappers and ball dresses are 
equally richly trimined with that delicate 
webbing. I may say that they are alinost 
entirely covered with lace. 

Thin lace is employed for evening dresses 
and thick guipure for house wrappers, 
whether made of flannel or of plush. Old 
lace may be restored to use by re-applique- 
ing it on new silk net, and sometimes white 
lace is appliqued on black net, which is 
very pretty on black or dark-colored dresses. 

Bands of lace forin aprons in fronts of 
dresses, or edged round polonaises and 
paniers, and then fori pulfs at the back. 

Lace is also imitated in silk embroidery, 
and is used to trim dresses instead of lace. 
It is not so expensive as good lace, and yet 
ia not imitation lace; and for this itis pre- 
ferred by ladies who cannot procure real 
lace, and who will not wear imitation lace. 
The collar and cuffs of a velvet dress, will 
be formed of this embroidery,and the body 
and apron, or tunic, will be edged with it. 
The ombroidery is also frequently of the 
game color as the dress, butof a very much 
lighter shade, giving the appearance of 
white laco being seen under a transpar- 
ency of the same color as tho dross, 

Another fashionable trimming, which 
ladies inay make themselves, are flowers 
cut out of plush, velvet, cloth, &c., which 
are stitched to long bands of satin, or any 
other material, and are edged round with 
gold thread. 

Old brocades may thus be again converted 
into use by cutting out the flowers = and 
forming thein into triminings, which may 
be tacked on several dresses in succession, 
They may, consequently, be sewn on net, 
which is lighter than satin, and not so ex- 
pensive—unless you happen to haveany old 
satin. 

Dinner and evening dresses are extreme- 
ly eleyant this winter, and more low-neck 
dresses are worn than in former years. A 
very favorite evening dress for young ladies 


whether married or single, is composed of a | 


lace skirt and a red velvet Jersey body, or 
short coat, with or without panier, on the 
hips. 

A need not tell you that the white lace 
skirt inmay be substituted by a white 
skirt of any other material, oreven by a 
black laco, satin, velvet, or barege skirt. 
But white lace is the most dresey ofall. 

Skirts are still made very tightin front, 
but they are full at the back, and a puffing 
of some kind is worn over the hips, 

With long pointed bodies these puffs do 
not look ugly, and they make the waist 
look smaller. They tnust be gathered into 
the waist, and be made to follow the edge 
of tho point, like in old-fashioned dresses, 

Polonaises are also looped up so as to form 
puts onthe hips. At the back there is an 
immense bow and ends,formed of the entire 
width ot the material, whatever the dress 
may be. 

‘his bow drapery is added to the back of 
every dross without exception. 

Long tight cuffs, of plush or velvet, with 
& clightly full sleeve above it of some wool- 
e1 material, are seen on cloth and camel's- 
hair dresses. 

The front of the bodice and basque is then 
trimmed with a long pointed stomacher of 
the plush. Most of the bovices are single- 
breasted, though there is an effort to restore 
the diagonal fronts lapping fr on the left 
side at the neck, then sloping away to the 


right side. 


Two points finish the fronts of soine bas- 


ques, while others have one sharp point,and | 


rows of lace or striped plush fill in the sides 
sinoothiy, or clse there is a folded panier 
effect given by some soft fabric. 

Some lower skirts are forined of alternate 
straight half-breadtis of moire and satin, 
laid in fine pleats froin the waist to the foot, 
broken twice by bands of gatherings be- 
tween the waist andthe knees, while the 
part below falls into a loose pleated flounce 
to the foot of the foundation skirt, whieh is 
edged with narrow balayeuse pleating. 
With such a skirt all that is needed is a bas- 


que-bodice of moire or satin, with a scarf of | 


the two materials cnnbined, sewed on the 
front as paniers and tied behind in a great 
bow with ends that face tw the edge of the 


ekirt. 
A narrow sash of moire, with spiked ends | 


may be tied in a knot at the end of the bas- 
que front, where the paniers begin; aturn- 
ed-down colla: of moire, with the fulness 
gathered at the back, and cull of the same 
turned back upon the sutin sleeve and held 
by « little equare bow of satin ribbon. This 
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tume oonsisting of one olor. 

Trains for evening and short dresses for 
| th» street, thatis the rule. Whether long 
| or short, however, all are draped at the side, 

and have the bow~lrapery at the back. Sep- 
| arate bodies and trains are made t) be worn 


jent for ladies who have nota great change 
of drew, as the tain, taxing the place of a 
polonaise, varies one costuiue into inany. 

Plisses, eternal plisses are falling into dis- 
use. This isa pity, for there is no prettier 
trimming than a finely plaited flounce or 
frill. 

But straight and cross-way flounces and 
frills are now the fashion. 

Watered-silk is decidedly gaining ground. 
It is not yet worn in entire dresses however; 
it is worn as skirts only, or as trimmings. 
Velvet bodies are worn with watered silk 
skirts. 

Satin is also worn with watered silk ; and 
it is fashionable to wear both materials to- 
gether, neither being worn solely by itself. 

I have seen some very lovely dresses 
lately, which I must try and sketch for you. 
| One isof white moire, the front of the 
dress is covered with satin ruches, each cov- 
ered with a fringe of white pearls, the body 
and train edged round with a garland of 
roses, 

Leaves, by the bye, are very pretty and 
fashionable for trimming ball-dresses, and 
on soft woolen materials are more becoining 
than flowers, 

Another lovely dress is of black satin, cov- 
ered with lace and jet fringe. The body is 
pointed, and has hip hoops, edged with 
tringe, and are tied into a large bow and 
ends at the bottomof the back point; and 
the ends of this bow being joined together 


Around the shoulders is draped an Alsatian 
fichu of lace, fastened on one shoulder by a 
large rose and a jeweled arrow. 

Striped satin and gauze dresses are much 
worn by young girls; and the bodies 
are made full at the shoulders and at 
the waist, whilst bows on the shoulders are 
revived on these youthful looking dresses. 

Tall and slim ladies are favoring the Val- 
ois style. I have seen costuines in. this 
stvle; one was of white brocade, covered 
with pearls, an exact copy of a dress seen 
on a portrait of Marguerite de Valois; the 
other dress was this same costume copied 
in blue. 

Another dress ofa different style is of red 
plush, with pointed body and puffs 
over the hips attached to the body,the whole 
embroidered with jet. 

Then a pink satin dress, with the skirt 
and paniers, edged with roses, and a body 
covered with brilliant beads. 

Ladies decidedly look like fairy prin- 
cesses now at balls and theatres, with all 
the glittering beads and covering their 
bodies, sometiines skirts. 





satin, covered with Honiton lace flounces, 
and a lemon-colored = satin train, edged 
round with a garland of flowers and birds. 
In the centre of the body, a bird with out- 
stretched wings, instead of traditional 
bouquet of flowers. 

And under the dress, instead of a balaye- 
use, a row of large roses. This is the most 
ecoentric dress I have yet seen. Itis lovely 
but everyone could not wear it. 

A dress which every one may wear, how- 
ever, and which is also quite new and very 
stylish, is of a mouse-ygrey plush, with a 
frill of lace, under the hem of the polonaise, 
which is looped up very short over the hips, 





| isa simple and excellent inodel for a cos- 


Ladies’ Department. | 


with separate dresses,which is very conven- | 


| either hot or cold, and should be 








— 





the fire, and stir the contents until it begins 
to thicken—it ust not boil, else it vill cur- 
dle; take it off the fire inst intly, and pour 
it into ajug; stir it well fur two or three | 
ininutes ; cut up the eold chicken into joints 
and slices, pile high in the centre of a dish 
and gently pour the warin Sauce over them. | 
Let this become cold and firm, then garn- 
ish with bright green parsiey, red beetroot, 
cut lemon, or aspic jelly. 
Oyster Patties.—These may be served 
Bent Lo 
table on a napkin. Line adozen pyttypans 
with good pulf paste rolied wut thin, put a 
crust of bread in each, t support tue lid, 
lay on the cover brush the top with beaten 
egy, and bake fifteen minutes in a quick 
oven. When the pastry is baked, lift off the 
covers carefully, take out the pieceof beard, 
and fill the patties with the oyster mixture ; 
lay the covers on again, and serve. The 
oyster mixture is prepared as follows: 
Open a dozen oysters carefully, 80 as to pre- 


| serve their juice, cutthem in small pieces 


from top to bottom, they formed the train. | 


beard them with a silver Kniie; put the 
beards and the juice from the oysters into a 
suucepan with a simall strip of lemon rind, 
atiny bit of mace, a dash ot nutimeg,a pinch 
of cayenue, a pinch of salt, and 'goz of but- 
ter; letthis simmer eight minutes, strain 


the liquid, return it to the saucepan, and | 


thicken it with a dessertspoontul of corn- 
flour mixed in two tablespoonsful of thick 
cream and a dessertspoonful of lemon-juice; 
then add the oysters, simmer all together 
for a minute, fill the patties, and serve. 
This mixture should be sinooth, thick, and 
delicately tflavored, and should not be put 
into the patties until they are baked. The 
large oysters will do for this purpose, 

Ovster Pie.—Butter the inside of a shal- 
low pie dish rather thickly, and the edges 
with good puff paste; open and beard two 
dozen fresh oysters; lay them in the dish 
with alternate slices of calve’s sweetbroad, 
previously boiled, and three tablespoonsful 
of grated breadcrumbs: season with salt 
and cayenne, and, it liked, with half a tea- 
spoontul of powdered mace, Strain the 
oyster liquor, and mix with it an equal 
quantity of thick creain and a teaspoontul of 
lemon Juice ; pour this over the oysters and 
sweetbread ; cover the pie with a lid of paste 
and bake half an hour. Good cither hot or 
cold. 

Croustade of Ovsters.—Cut the crumb of 
a loaf of bread into slices two inches thick, 


'and then, with a round paste cutter about 


two inches in diameter, cut out of each slice 
as inany pieces as you can. With another 
paste cutter, about one and a half inches in 


diameter, inake a mark on one side of each 


eylinder of breadcrumb. When all are 
ready, fry them a golden color in very hot 
lard. A deep frying pan should be used, 
and plenty of lard, so that the croustades 
fairly switin the fat. When done, lay 


| them in front of the tire to drain, and after- 


| quite hot. 


wards remove the cover (inarked with the 
sinaller paste cutter) and with the handle 
of a teaspoon scoop out all the inside of each 
croustade. Then fill them with the follow- 
ing mixture: Parboil a quantity of oysters 
in their own liquor, remove the beards, cut 
each oyster into four or six pieces. Melt a 
piece of butter in a saucepan, add to it a 
inch of flour, the liquor of the oysters, a 
ittle cream, salt, pepper, nutmeg, the least 
bitof cayenne, and 

parsley. Putin the oysters, and toss them 
In this sauce just long enough co make them 
Stir into them, oit the tire, the 


yolk of an egy beaten up with the juice of 


A most magnificent ball-dress is of white | 


half a Jemon, and strained. Fill some 
bread croustades, warm them in the oven, 
and serve. 

Mayvonniise of Salmon.—T.ke a pound of 
cold boiled salmon and tear it into flakes 
with asilver fork, Makethe sauce as fol- 
lows: Beat the yolk of a rawegg until 


'sinooth and thick; add a saltspoonful of 


The sleeves are trimmed to match, and a_ 


| Sultana chemisette of the same is worn 
under the open body in front. In contrast 
to the richnessof evening dresses is the sim- 
plicity of walking dresses, which are of 
cloth, flannel, cheviot, and other coarse 
woolen materials. An entire suit of coarse 


woolen cloth is considered even more ele- | 


ordinary walking, the latter being reserved 
for visiting. Seal-skin pelisses, with hat 
and inuff to match, are much patronized by 
French ladies this year. 





Fireside Chat. 

DISHES FOR “HIGH TEAS.” 
HICKEN FRICASSEE. — Put a nice 
plump chicken, trussed as for boiling, 
into a saucepan, witha quart of bot 

water; bring it to a simmer, and keep sim- 
tinering for three-quarteas of an hour if a 
large chicken, and half an hour if small; 
skim it well. When cooked, take out the 
chicken on a dish, and leave it to get cold. 
| Strain halfa pint of the liquor througha 
| piece of mnuslin, and put it in a saucepan. 
Zoi1l asmall piece of ham in it, or bacon 
bones, for half an hour. ‘Take it off the hre 
remove the ham, and stir into the liquor the 
beaten yolks and cream together before add- 
Season well 
»the juice 
of pow- 





i thei to the hot liquor. 
with cayenne pepper, salt,nutm 
| of half a lemon, and a teaspoonf 


gant than a velvet dress and fur pelisse tor | 


silt,one of pepper, and ene of mustard ; 
beat into the mixture, drop by drop, four 
tablespoonsiul of best Luccaoil; between 
each tablespoonful of vil beat in a few drops 
of Tarragon vinegar and lemon juice, a 
tablespoontul of vinegar and a teaspoonful 
of lemon juice being right for the above 
quantity. When finished, the sauce should 
look like thick cream, and its success de- 
pends upon the good beating, which should 
occupy at least twenty minutes; 
Vinegar, oil, and lemon juice must be added 
in very Sinall quantities, 
salinon flakes in the centre of a sinall dish; 
pour some of the sauce over thei; then add 
another laver of fish and sauce, moulding 
itin a pyramidal forin; place slices of hard- 
boiled egg, anda trelliswork of red strips 
of boiled beetroot, round the base of the 
pyrainid ; sprinkle some oor green par- 
sley or capers on tie top, anc 

W hen lettuce can be obtained, it is a great 
improvement to this dish. If oil is disliked, 
this dressing nay be used; rub the yolksof 
three-hard-toiled egys, when perfectly cold, 


) tv a sinooth powder; mix with them atable- 


spoontul of cream, a teaspoonful of made 
mustard, salt and pepper to taste, and a 
tablespoontul of white or Tarragon vinegar 


| added last, drop by drop; beat the mixture 


for ten minutes, and then use like the may- 
onnaise sauce. 

Cheese Souttle.—Pour half a teacupful of 
boiling milk, in which oz, of butter has 
been dissolved, over Zoz. of breadecruimbs, 
and let it stand until eold. Add 20z of 
grated cheese, a pinch of salt, a little cay- 
enne, and a inustardspoontul of made mus- 
tard. Mix all tiis wall and lizhtly together 
with a fork, beat two eggs to air thyand stir 
into the mixture, put it quickly into asimall 
buttered pie dish, and piace it ina very bot 
oven directly itis mixed. Bake tor twenty 
ninutes, and send to table at once, or it wiil 
fall. ‘This makes a very nice supper dish. 


_ 


WHEN we make little sacrifices wo like 





——_- oe 


dered loaf sugar. Return the saucepan to | to have them appreciated ai Jews. 


TS 


(Correspondence, 


EIcKEL, (Henry, Ala.)—No, but at pres. 


ent we have more than we need. 


Paut Cuirrorp, (Clarke, Ala.) —4to 





| means a quarter of a sheet; 8vo., an eighth: 12m... a 
° ” 


twelfth; aud so on. 


Linina, (Oswego, N. Y.)—More experi- 


| ence will undoubtedly enable you te overcome our 





some finely minced | 


| too sensitive on the other matter, 


and -the | 


Put a laver of | 


difidence in company. 2. Your handwriting — 
good, 

S. F., (Madison, Ind.)—If a gentleman 
asks a lady to correspond with him, and obtains per- 
mission, the gentleman should, of course, write frst, 
If he delays to doso, **cut bim.*’ 


8S. T., (Evansville, Ind.)—The meaning 
of the phrase ‘*Building castles in Spain'’ is the same 
as ‘*‘Building castles In the air.’’ When one enter. 
tains groundless and visiunary projects, he is said to 
bulld castles in the alr, or castles in Spain, 


Mrs., (Crawfoid, Pa.)—The way learned 
men pronounce Cleopatra is this: they pronounce 
**Cleo** In two syllable like ‘*Leo,** and ‘*patra,*’ ag 
it is spelled, with the accent on the ‘‘a,** not on the 
**o’’ as is sometimes done, The ‘‘a’* is long. 


T. L., (Somerset, Pa. )— Your handwriting 
is easily read, which will tell greatly in its favor,; 
but beautiful itis not. Many of your letters are not 
half formed, and in not a few places disjointed. With 
care youmighy become a fine writer, in every sense 
of the term. 


B. L., (Essex, Mass.)—Not at all. You 
should walt on her all the more assiduously; and when 
she assures you again that she cares for you, 
accept the assurance, and do not cross-question her 
until she answers ‘‘No.’* We think she has given 
you sufficient encouragement, 


ANNE, (Miami, Ind.)—Joan of Are actu- 
ally engaged in battle, leading her troops with ad- 
mirable bravery, and exhibiting dauntless courage, 
She never shed any blood herself personally, and wag 
exceedingly humane in disposition, but her patriotic 
fervor impelled her to drive the enemies of France 
forever from her native soll at any cost. 


Anxious, (Curryville, Mo.)—They can 
play simple tunes with it without any previous know- 
ledge of music. Ite chief value, however, is while 
teaching tunes tv accustom the fingers to practice and 
the ear to suund. The zither is an accredited musical 
instrument. It is easy to run simple melodies upon 
it, but to play it as it should be played is very trying 
and difficult. So farastrouble and results are con- 
cerned we would prefer any instrument to the 
zither, 


Miss Mary, (Jones, Tex.)—Suppose we 
answer your question by putting another, Suppose, 
then, a certain young man were partial to you, and 
the young lady to whom you refer, and in whom you 
trusted, should seek to win his particular Sregards, 
what would you think of her conduct ? By makingap 
your mind clearly on that point, you will be ableto 


| come toat least a tolerably fair Judgment of what 
| should be thought of precisely similar conduct on 


your own part. 


Mapas, (Lincoln, Tenn.)—You cannot 
respect any one in whose truth you do not believe. 
Any lover who is vexed and unreasonabie with you 
now, would, all too probably, be savage to a wife. 
We advise you to keep the gentleman on probation 
until both causes of complaint are removed, if that 
can be; andif contradictions are not expiained, 
and the bad tenlper corrected, we advise you to prefer 
the brief sharp pang of parting to the permanent 
misery of a union. 


Historicus, (Baltimore, Md.)—The Erl- 
King Is a name applied to a personified power or ele- 
mentary spirit, which, according to German poetieal 
authorities, prepares mischief and ruin for mortals, 
and especially for children, through the most delusive 
allurements. It is represented to appear asa goblin, 
haunting the Black Forest In Thuringia, It was io- 
troduced into German poctry from the ancient Sean- 
dinavian literature, and has become widely known 
through Grethe’s ballad of the **Eri-Konig, '* or Eri- 
King. 

BrvuisEpD, (Columbus, N. C.)—We sym- 
pathize with vou most deeply, yet we cannot agree 
with you regarding the misfortune you speak of as 
the curse of your life. From the tone of your letter, 
we are inclined to say that it may prove the contrary. 
You seem to be too vain of your pretty face, and to be 
In your own ac- 
quaintance you must know many young ladies much 
worse off than you are—young ladies who are not only 
unfortunate in the same particular as yourself, but 
who are ugly, positively ugly, as well, 

ANNIE M., (Edmonson, Ky.)—The old 
saying ‘‘Eat till you're cold, and you'll live till 
you're old,** is philosophically true; a flushed, hot 
skin during digestion being an unhealthy sign. Prof. 
Foster, in his lecture on the nutrition of animals, de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in London, com- 
mented on this fact, saying that while digestion is 


| proceeding, there is an enormous flow of blood to the 
| organs which supply the requisite fluids, while the 


| rest. 


rest of the body is nearly bloodless, and should be at 
It would appear from this that the exercise im- 
mediately after a hearty meal is deleterious, and 


| ought to be avoided, 


send to table. | 


JAMES, (Haywood, N. C.)—We cannot 
undertake to decide between you and your friend as 
to whether a vegetable or an animal diet is the more 
tobe preferred. Itis nodoubt quite true, however, 
that the vegetable eater pure and simple can extract 
from his tuod all the principles necessary for the 
growth and support of the body, as well as for the 
production of heat and force, provided that be selects 
vegetables whieh contain all the essential 
named. But he must for this purpose consume the 


| best cereals—wheat or oats, or the legumes—beans, 


peas, or lentils; or he must swallow or digest a large 


| weight of vegetable matter of less nutritive value, 


therefore at least containing one element In large ¢=* 
cess, in order to obtalu all the elemeuts he needs. 


RicHarRps, (Bremer,Iowa,)— You ask us 
toexplain why gloomy weather almost always pro 
duces dispiriting thoughts, The mind, you must be 
aware, is not only a motive, but a receptive orga. 
and all the impressions it receives from without 
reach It through the media of senses which are de- 
pendent on the conditions of light and atmosphere 
for their action, and therefore immediately influep 
by the surrounding conditions, It is a common-sens® 
inference that if the im pressions from without reac 
the mind throngh imperfectly acting organsof sens® 
and those impressions are in themselves set ina one 
esthetic key of color sound, and general qualities, 
mind must be what is called ‘*moody.'* This sesce?” 
tibility to outside influence varies with different peo 
pie—hence the wide diversity of temperaments 
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